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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


In the last number of the “ Turf Register” an error in a single figure occurred, whic 
is of too much consequence to be overlooked. The time of the race won by Post Boy on 
the Union Course, October 10th, 1835, Four mile heats, was 7:54—8:02. In transcribing the 
race from the record, a clerical error was made, and the first heat reported as 7:44. 

The inquiry is constantly made as to when the Racing Calendar for 1840 will be completed. 
We shalldo all we can to give it, with the Index, in the February number, but are fearful 
that it may be delayed, as it was last year, till March. The fault, if any there be, lies not 
;nus, but in the Secretaries of Clubs and Courses. 

When we give the Index to the Calendar, the Title Page to the 1Jth Volume will bé 
given. 

The communication for ‘Frank Forester’? was duly received and at once delivered 
The packet ship Cambridge will carry out the most satisfactory reply. 

We are exceedingly obliged to W. C. S. of Missouri, for the information which he gave 
us as to the two drawings of Rindisbacher. We wrote immediately to the Philadelphia 
publisher, and he promptly sent them tous. They are indeed admirable sketches, and we 
shall be happy to show them to artists. It is uncertain how far we can avail ourselves o! 
them for our own publications, but we will confer with an artist, and use every endeavo: 
to carry out the design of S.; we can do no Jess in return for his generosity in presenting 
us with drawings of such value 
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BEAR. 
Ry as CYPRESS, Ik. 
‘* Bear with me.”—Mark Anthony's Speech over the deat body of Casar 
[BY WAY OF ILLUSTRATION OF TNE PLATE.] 

‘THE moon uprising from the distant east, as yet not full disclosed, 
nor clothed with clouds, kindles, with silver fire, a wild wide 
wood-lake. ‘Trees stand around in rude, rough majesty—stern 
witnesses of her glory. ‘They own their faded be auty, they mourn 
their lost leaves frozen, they feel that Winter’s come, and that’s 
“ verbum,” to their “ sap.” The stars still shine. But such shining! 
‘They shine just as office holders, who know that in a very little 
time they are to be extinguished by a dispensation from a greate r 
light. The clouds in the distance look as though the "y had some 
lightning im them :—solemn :—phalanxial. The old trees have had 
rough times. ‘Those near by are all troubled with the rheumatism, 
or have been cut down by convulsions. Some stumps, to be sure, 
shew —_ the barbarous pione er had never heard that exquisite 
ballad of ** Woodman spare that tree.” But nearly all blighted— 
blasted. Only the pyramid pine, and fragrant fir —Heavenly ever- 
creens,—Christ-mass greens for us poor sinners,—flutter, and bend 
to the tempest, and bear upon their boughs the cherishing comfort 
ot snow. At the south-east corner of the lake, is built, with the 
artifice which nature sometimes indulges in, a hiding place, or 
‘stand,” arranged out of old logs and fallen trees, within the 
which you see two hunters—hunters !—Heaven help them! whe 
lie ensconced to shoot some timid, thirsty, doe, who may come 
down in the peace of night to take a drink out of the spring at the 
edge of the lake, which cold cannot freeze ;—or at the crumbling 
ice which her hoof may break in. 

But who is he that cometh from the barren forest, with slow and 
solemn tramp, bending the crackling ice with his majestic feet? 
Hath Sir Bruin made an appointment with the cold Diana, to meet 
him at this secluded trysting spot? If he have, he is a true and 
trusted lover, for she casts the first beam of her eye Gpon the lake 
just as her bear-knight emerges from the swamp to drink the new 
silver light of her eve that glitters upon the treeshade-sprinkled ice. 
But no. ‘That cannot be: the ardor of a lover is not in his eye i— 
his pace is thoughtful and philosophical:—he is, rather, thinking 
of his hungry cubs, left sulky and hopeful at home in their rock- 

cave in the hill side. and is conte mplating | the flesh of calves and 
lambs. Now, he is asivonomical, and pious, and easteth his eyes 
toward Heaven, and marvelleth at the purity of his noble ancestors 
sitting clothed with brilliant garments in the constellations of 
Ursa Major, and Minor. He almost repents some unnecessary 
abstractions of the neighboring farmers’ little children. Is that a 
tear in his eye? Hi: appy engraver! if thou hast clearly globuled 
that crystal evidence of sorrow for guilt! Now, his head falls be- 
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4 BEAR. 


neath his breast: you would think it was in submission to some 
decree of sufiering depression, and that he feels he is unforgiven. 
Doomed wretch! Never to be exalted to a place among the bears 
in the stars! But look at his eye. It is dry, keen, fierce, savage, 
voracious. He sees beneath him a salmon trout half benumbed, and 
he raises his “huge paw” to pound the ice to accomplish the water 
tenant’s stunnation, when he will break a hole through the “ thick- 
ribbed” frost, and fish him out. A good piscator, and a hearty 
feeder is that same bear. He suddenly starts, and his eye shoots 
fire towards the south-east. What is that scent which, borne on 2 
new change of the wind, strikes his far-judging nose? Is that a 
fawn at the boiling spring? or a small girl that has lost her way’ 

Snuff, snuff. No: the smell is too strong. ‘That is the odor of 
full grown hunters—two legged me ‘bers of his own profession, 
but bitter enemies to his particular gwld. See him stand still, now, 
and muse, and survey. [low would a piece of ian-flesh taste ?— 
Good. How would a leaden bullet feel in the bowels? Rather 
indigestible fodder. He reasons: he deliberates. He remembers 
his Kamtskadale cousins, and waits to see if the hunters will ap- 
proach “ to conciliate his friendship.”* But is ita man? It might 
be an unmanageable colt, that has tumbled his master, and ran away, 

with the sweat from his rider’s corduroys reeking upon his unsad- 
dled back—or a stray porker acorn-ing. He isindoubt. He looks 
around and recomnoitres. Le discovers, up the lake, at the north, 
a truant boy, who has seen him, skating away homeward, fast as 
his iron volitaters will glide leeward. Jt was not his trail that he 
nosed, for that juvenal is with the wind. Doth Sir Bruin detect those 
lurkers at the stand, with guns? Will he make a demonstration 
against them? W ill the Vv bring their artillery to bear upon him? 


How many balls will he take patiently? W ill he hug either one of 


those gentlemen, with the ardor of a bridegroom ? "What will he 
weigh when dressed? What frolicsome country maiden will be 
first wrapped in his skin, upon a sleigh-ride? Who will be invited 
to dine upon-his smoking haunch ? 

Reader, these are all questions which the publishers insist upon 
my submitting to thee: wherefore to answer them L for-Bear. 

Let no bandbox Adonis turn up his self-sufficient nose at the fore- 


* Black bears are so numerous in Kamtschatka, that they are seen roaming about the 
plains in troops, and must long since have been exterminated, if they were not here more 
tame and gentle than in any other part of the world. In Spring they descend from the 
mountains where they have wintered, to the mouths of the rivers, for catching fish, which 
swarm in all the streams of that peninsula. If the fish are plentiful, they eat only the 
heads ; and when they find nets laid in any place, they dexterously drag them out of the 

water, and empty them of the fish. Towards autumn, when the fish go up the rivers, they 
advance withthem gradually to thefmountains. When a Kamtse hadale espies a bear, he 
endeavors to conciliate his friendship at a distance, accompanying his gestures by courteous 
words. Indeedthey are so familiar, that the womenand girls, when they are gathering roots 
and herbs, or turf for fuel, are never disturbed in their employment, even inthe midst of a 
whole drove of bears ; and if one of these animals comes up to one of them, it is merely 
to take something out of their hands. They have never been known to attack a man, ex- 
cept when they are roused from their sleep, and they seldom turn upon the marksmen whe- 
ther they hit or not. Notwithstanding this gentleness of the bear, its utility renders it a 
valuable object of prey. When the hunter and the bear meet, the contest is generally 
hloody, but it generally terminates to the advantage of the artful huntsman. Armed with 
spears and clubs, the Kamtschadale goes in quest of the peaceful bear in his calin retreat, 
who, thinking only of his defence, takes the faggots brought by his pursuer, and choaks 
with them the entrance into his den. The mouth of the cavern being closed, the hunter 


bores a hole through the top, and then with the greatest security spears his defenceless foe. 
~—Tooke’s View of Russia, vol. ii, p. 442. 
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BEAR. » 


soing ursine limnings. His father may have taught him the unjust 
expression “rough as a bear,” when he swore at his landlord for 
ealling for his rent before a month after quarter-day. ‘The bear and 
his biography would be a splendid subject for the illustration of de- 
voted family virtues, and of brave, bold, dashing chivalry, against 
enemies. I[lis family is ancient and respectable. His blood has 
been kept pure and true. He is but a little lower than man, while 
he can write, or make his mark, better than any Congo-ese, or Bog- 
irotter. As to reading, he is accomplished. He can find “ sermons 
in stones, and books in everything.” The book of nature is his 
summer food. He roams, and plucks the autumnal fruits of know- 
ledge. When winter’s snows shut up the volume, he retires to his 
private study, in some huge hollow oak, and there reflects and mo- 
ralizes. ‘lhe Indians of our western prairies know hin better than 
any of the professional naturalists, and, I think, I have heard that 
they mvite them to their talks. Certain it is, the Blackfeet are re- 
ported by travellers, to treat the Grizzly bear with profound respect, 
and have often offered their most beautiful maidens for marriage to 
them, with a view (9 improve the blood of the tribe by a cross: but 
this story is not well authenticated. ‘The Grizzly bear, besides, is 
almost too violent in his affection. His kisses munch. His pres- 
sure would take the breath out of the body of every woman but one, 
whom [ wot of. Although he may be called, by courtesy, a gen- 
tleman, yet is he a tyrant. 

Ursus Maritimus, or, the white bear, Arctician, is a specimen of 
imajesty. He rules the poles, and builds his ¢ astles upon icebergs. 
His fields are snow-drifts, and his crops are seals and sea- -horses. 
‘The wind-lashed sea breeds for his cubs their codfish, and throws 
upon his glazier furrows his welcome crop of wounded whales. 
tlardy, fearless, enterprising, he is monarch of the storm, king ot 
ihe unknown Symnsonia—president of Ultima Thule. 

Our own black bear has no pretension to nobility. He is a re- 
publican, but a clever fellow. He is strong both in life and death. 
He can strike, scratch, and hug, equally well with his distant rela- 
tives; and when his guardian angel resigns him to fate, Adonis 
makes his hair shine with his grease; Podagrosus and Rheumati- 
cus rub their feet with his fat flanks; Epicurus deliciates in his 
tender loin; Amator wraps his mistress in his skin, and envelopes 
her hands in a muff cut from his hairy cold-defier ; while, as with 
his own comforter, gloves, and cap, he manages the breath-icicled 
steeds over the nivoseous and gelid road, she thinks and feels him 
bear all over. 

Bear is a very “interesting individual.” Great things might be 
saidof him. ‘The publishers are not to blame for putting in that 
picture. J think it speaks for itself, and needs no illustration. 
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ON THE PACES OF THE HORSE. 





Arter long observation, I am induced to submit to your judgment 
the following remarks on the paces of the horse, as the prints that 
we daily see of horses in motion are really so absurd, that were it 
not that we are accustomed to them, they would appear most pre- 
posterous. 

I shall divide the subject into the Walk, the Trot, the Canter, and 
the Gallop, all other paces of the old school being artificial and 
happily obsolete. 

All statues and pictures of horses walking are, without excep- 
tion, made with a fore-leg of one side and the hind-leg of the other 
suspended i in the air at once ; this is derived from an absurd theory 
of Buffon’s, that the centre of gravity is thus preserved, being in 
the diagonal line joining the above-mentioned le ‘gs. Nothing, per- 
haps, can be better than this in theory, but nothing can be more con- 
trary to every day’s experience. Were a horse to attempt this 
attitude, he would either be constrained to take most diminutive 
steps, or else would have to bend his back into a convex curve, 
besides the necessity of bending his joints in such a manner as 
would convert his intende ‘d walk into an awkward trot. The real 
action, offered to any one’s notice a hundred times a day, is in fact 
thus : Supposing the horse to start from a standing posture, he be- 
gins with a hind leg (the right for instance), when this is half way 
between leaving the ground and regaining it, the right fore-leg 
rises, and is consequently half-way when the right hind-leg has re- 
touched the ground. Just as the right fore-leg touches the ground, 
the left hind-leg rises, and the same action is performed on the left 
side as on the right. ‘The horse is thus enabled to stride far, as he 
really does. This pace being slow is easily watched; the trot is 
harder to observe. 

Suppose a horse walking to be put into a trot. I said above, that 
in the walk, as the right fore-leg touches the earth, the left hind one 
rises ; but in the trot, the left hind-leg rises before the right fore-leg 
has touched ; and here I may seem to be contradicting myself, since 
two diagonally situated legs move at once—in fact, they do so, but 
then the strides are much smaller, and can therefore be effected 
without arching the back. ‘The actual strides are indeed long in 
trotting, because the whole body is moving with rapidity, but the 
stride of the leg relatively to the shoulder or haunch is less in the trot 
than in the walk. The right fore-leg also rises, not when the right 
hind-leg is half way, as in the walk, but just before it touches the 
ground, which often occasions clicking when the hind-shoe catches 
in the fore one. 

We next come to the Canter. 

We have seen that the action of trotting may be deduced from 
that of walking, but the canter is not referable to either; hence, in 
whatever posture or pace a horse may be previously, he always in- 
perceptibly stops for a second, when urged to a canter, in order te 
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prepare for the new pace. Suppose him to be about to canter on 
the right leg, i. e. after a complete bound, that leg is foremost. To 
do this, he throws his weight on the two right legs, and advancing 
the two left ones, springs from the right ones, flies with the left legs 
first, alights on them nearly at once (perhaps on the hind one 
slightly first), brings the right legs past them, and once more throws 
his weight on the latter. This, of course, passes instantaneously, 
and makes a complete bound, the same action is then repeated. 

This is a very hard pace to catch, but if we shut our eyes sud- 
denly as a cantering horse passes us, we retain the action at that 
instant for some time. Elow absurd then are all those prints that 
one continually sees of a horse resting on his hind-legs both toge- 
ther or parallel, and stretching out his fore-legs in the air, also pa- 
railel. Not even in the gallop is this the right action, although it 
is nearer to that than to the canter. The best picture of a gallop 
is Colonel Thornton’s grey horse, by Marshall, in Reinagle’s pic- 
ture of breaking cover, evidently, however, not meant for a racing 
pace. 

| had a good opportunity of witnessing the way in which a horse 
changes from the canter to the gallop. Ina large park a horse had 
got separated from his companions, and was trotting up and down 
by the side of some railings to look for them, he soon began to neigh 
and was answered from a distance. He immediately began to can- 
ter in the direction of the sound, and after some time caught sight 
of them; this gave him new strength, and he suddenly made a 
change into a striding gallop, which change I now have completely 
in my mind’s eye. It will appear from my description of the canter, 
that there is an instant of time when the horse has all four legs on 
the ground at once. At this instant the horse in question (instead 
of throwing his weight on the two legs of one side) slightly arched 
his back, and drew his hind legs up to the fore ones, but not quite 
together, then sprung from his hind- legs, striding out with his fore- 
legs, also not quite together, his hind-legs leaving the earth before 
the fore ones touched it ; he then drew up his hind-legs again as 
before. Your excellent engraving of Dangerous represents this 
action. 

In a word, if, when the fore-legs are stretched out, the hind ones 
are under the body, it is a canter; if the hind-legs are also stretched 
out, it is a gallop. K. L. P. 

London (New) Sporting Magazine for December, 1840. 

















Ornithological Classification of Quail. 





[Tue readers of the ‘ Turf Register’? may recollect that in the December 
number appeared a short paper entitled ‘“‘ Corrigenda; orthe Errors of ‘ Cypress * 
concerning Quail.” Should it not be fresh in their memories, they are advised 
to refer to the same before entering upon the two following communications which 
have been called forth by “‘ Corrigenda.”” From the zeal with which our corres- 
pondents have entered into the question, we doubt not that all the learning upon 
the subject of Quail will soon be developed and spread before the world. } 





CORRECTOR CORRIGENDUS: 


OR ERRORS OF OTHERS THAN “ CYPRESS” CONCERNING QUAIL. 





To the Editor of the ‘“‘ American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine "— 


Wiru no slight interest, dear Editor, have I, at various times, and 
through the medium of most incongruous and oddly chosen pages, 
perused the various lucubrations, on sundry sporting matters, of our 
triend Cypress. Nor has it not been most apparent to me, that our 
said friend doth entertain strange fancies, most heretical, unau- 
thorized, and wild, concerning the nomenclature, whether in the 
vernacular or in the learned tongues, of the winged game of the 
United States ; nor heretofore has this opinion been concealed from 
the delinquent. It is not therefore to uphold J. Cypress, Jr., that | 
address you now, but rather—while admitting all his errors, as 
pointed out in your December number under the head of Corrigenda 
—to add my mite of information on the subject, and to show that in 
some cases his corrector is perhaps scarcely less erroneous. 

The errors of Cypress are for the most part contained in a note, 
wherein he erroneously and somewhat flippantly attacks the Latin 
nomenclatures of the birds, which we usually designate game, of 
the gallinaceous order. His attack, though somewhat desultory, is 
directed principally to two points—in both of which we humbly 
think he errs. First, he objects to the statement of Audubon and 
Wilson that the quail is migratory, and to the use of the word 
“flocks,” in speaking of this migratory habit. Secondly, he in- 
sinuates an objection to the use of the word “ partridge,” as applied 
to the American quail. And thirdly, he charges all these faults to 
the score of the whole race of ornithologists, who, he says, have 
given the name Tetrao, “which means a bustard or wild turkey,” 
to the partridge, and who have called the American quail perdix vir- 
giniana, whereas they would have found, under certain contingen- 
cies, that the true appellation is coturniz. 

Now in all this, except in his condemning the southern applica- 
tion of the word “ partridge” to the American quail, he is clearly 

wrong. 

For as to the word “ Flocks,” it is correctly used—and the word 
** betes,” which he would substitute, would in the sense of the con- 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF QUAIL. q 


text be manifestly incorrect. A bevy of quail is, so many as are 
hatched of one pair in the course of one season, remaining under 
the guardianship of the old birds, and unmixed with any other bevy. 

When two or three bevies join together—as i is not uncommonly the 
case late in the season, particularly i in wild and windy weather— 
the united bevies constitute a “flock!” 'The same habit is observed 
in the English partridge, Tetrao perdix—and in the Red Grouse of 
the British isles Tetrao Scoticus; and in both of these the habit of 
SO joining covies is properly termed packing ; and the united covies 
designated as packs. ‘The man who would call three hundred brace 
of moorfowl on the wing together, which glorious sight | have seen 
both in Cumberland and Fifeshire, a covey, would be voted a tailor 
on a very large scale indeed—and I think the wight who should 
apply the term bevy to a similar or larger company of quail—and 
they do migrate unquestionably in larger bodies than that—would 
have some ‘difficulty in avoiding the same inculpatory title. 

With regard to his Latinity, Cypress is yet more widely out— 
“Tetrao” does not mean, nor ever did, either bustard or wild turkey 
—the ornithological and classical name for the bustard being “ otzs,” 
as your correspondent H. has justly remarked—while that for the 
wild turkey would, by analogy, be “‘ meleagris fera,” or “ sylvestris,” 
—the word meleagris being the term adapted to the turkey from 
some unknown bird—probably the guinea fowl—mentioned by 
classical writers. 

To what bird the word Tetrao in Latin, cergeg in Greek, was 
originally applied, it is not easy now to discover ; it was, however, 
of the gallinacious order, and obtained its name from four wattles, 
which it is described as having possessed, bare of feathers. This 
word T'etrao has been applied —and, as it seems to me, very judi- 
ciously—to gallinaceous game in general, from the great Capercali 
of Northern, “down to the minute quail of Southern Europe, by Lin- 
neus. ‘The generic differences are expressed by the second noun 
attached, as T'etrao perdix—the English partridge—Tetrao Rufus, 
the red legged partridge—Tetrao Coturnix, the uail, &c. &c., ad 
infinitum. So that Cypress is, in fact, entirely «+ error with regard 
to the alleged misapplication of both terms; ..d is clearly wrong 
in his Latinity. If, moreover, there be an er r in the name perdix 
virginiana, it is attributable, not to the who.e race of naturalists, 
but merely to those naturalists who have created a new name for 
a new bird. 

Now in my humble opinion Corrector is no less in error—as I 
shall endeavor to show—in his corrigenda. ‘“ Thus”—he says— 
“he (Cypress) is writing about the perdix Virginiana (Virginian 
partridge), and not about the Perdix Coturnix (European quail). 
The first is a true partridge, belonging to the same subgenus with 
the European partridge, viz.: ortyx ; whilst the quail belongs to 
the subgenus coturniz. In Pennsylvania and southward, and in 
English books, our bird is called (and correctly) partridge.” 

Now the gist of all this amounts to a simple assertion that the 
American bird belongs to a different genus from the English quail, 
and is a partridge. Now this I am satisfied is an error. From what 
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book your correspondent H. draws his nomenclature I have not 
been able to discover ; but from whomsoever, it is not a distinct, or, 
in my opinion, correct one. Inno book that I have or can refer to, 
is the European partridge (English partridge ?) classed as ortyx— 
nor the quail as Perdix—but both are generally classed as Tetrao, 
with the definitions perdix and coturnix. Such is the nomenclature 
of Linneus, Buffon, and Bewick—the last decidedly the best Bri- 
tish ornithologist. ‘The subgeneric nomenclatures alluded to by 
your correspondent H. have no foundation in classical propriety, 
ortyx being merely the Greek—ierug—and coturnia the Latin for 
Quail. So that as an appellation intended to convey a distinction 
the new term ortyx, as opposed to coturnix, is absurdly ill chosen— 
being a distinction without a difference !—With regard to habits, 
the American bird is infinitely more similar to the quail than to the 
partridge ; whether English or red-legged. ‘The partridge is a 
bolder bird, stronger and freer of w ing, less apt to skulk or run be- 
fore dogs—and_ never perching, even on rails, much less on trees or 
bushes—and rarely flying to any woody covert. ‘The European 
quail skulks, and runs, almost precisely as its American congener, 
flies immediately on its being roused to the nearest brake or thicket, 
and is with great difficulty flushed a second time ; it likewise occa- 
sionally, though not often, perches on low shrubs. It is, moreover, 
migratory, which the partridge is not, and which the American quail 
most certainly is, as I can testify from my own observation ; while 
im size, general appearance, character of plumage, and cry, it is 
much more nearly connected with the English quail, than with any 
partridge existing. 

In my opinion, therefore—and | am satisfied that facts will bear 
out my opinion—the Perdix Virginiana is no¢ a true partridge—and 
is not correctly termed a partridge i in Pennsylvania and southward 
——any more than the ruffed grouse (Tetrao umbellus) is correctly 
termed a pheasant in the same regions. ‘The English books, to 
which your correspondent refers, are probably books of travels, 
using the term in describing the bird which the authors have heard 
applied to it here—-for we are aware of no English ornithological work 
of authority describing the birds of America. As to whether the 
nomenclature Perdix virginiana be correctly deduced or not, is a 
different question ; and bears nothing on the point atissue. [I should 
rather prefer myself to designate it as Jetrao coturnix ; varietas 
Virginiana ; or more simply Tetrao Virginianus ; but so that it is 
made evident what bird is meant, and to what genus and species, and 
order, it belongs, the mere name matters little. 

Of the Partridge there are but two varieties in Europe—or, as 
far as known, in Africa—the grey or English, and the red-legged ; 
and both these are by Linnzus styled Tetrao—the one perdix, the 
other rufus. The term ortyz is not used by him, and is—as I have 
shewn above—an absurd term to use in opposition to coturntx, as 
distinguishing partridge from quail. 

The truth is, that in the common phraseology of this country the 
nomenclature of game has been sadly confused; by the fact that 
the ae settlers named the birds they found here, after fancied 
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similitudes to the birds they remembered at home ; and that their 
errors have been handed down from age to age, till they are now 
almost ineradicable. Hence the quail is valled ‘a partridge i in the 
South—while no less erroneously the ruffed grouse is termed a par- 
tridge in the Eastern and Middle, and a pheasant in the Southern 
States ; and will so be termed till the world’s end by all but book- 
read ornithologists, students of Buffon and Linneus, at whom J. 
Cypress, Jr—commend me to him when you meet—sneers so un- 
mercifully and, we judicc, unwisely. 
‘Thine to command, 
Frank Forester. 

P.S. By the way, I observed some questions in the Spirit a short 
time ago relating to the date of the introduction of the Wild 'Tur- 
key into Europe. It was there stated, as a reason for believing the 
bird to have been known in Europe prior to the discovery of Ame- 
rica, that the family of Strickland—an English Baronetey—bear 
for a crest a Turkeycock in Pride of Place. 

Now this is sim ply answered by the fact that there were no Ba- 

ronetcys In England until after the accession of James the First to 

the English Throne, A. D. 1603—above a century after the disco- 
very of America by Columbus—so the existence of the bird as a 
Baronet’s bearing throws no light on the question one way or the 
other. Could it be proved that the bearing existed prior to the dis- 
covery of America, much would be effected, on a point which I 
confess is to me adoubtful one. “It seems to be generally admit- 
ted,” says Bewick, “that this bird was originally brought from 
America !”—If so it is strange at least that it should have been 
called Turkey, for the names applied to newly discovered and natu- 
ralized fowl usually convey their origin. Moreover, if I mistake 
not, Smith, in his history of Virginia, speaks of Turkies without 
explanation, as if it were a well known bird, abounding in the forests 
of the country he describes. 


To the Editor cf the ‘American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine "— 

My Dear Turr: | perceive that some, doubtless, very clever 
gentleman has been doing the amiable for me, in the Irish fashion, 
in the sod you have just cut out and registered. He is pleased to 
assure you that the unpretending author of a few observations con- 
cerning quail, copied by your Magazine from a publication made 
some years since, “ proves himself entirely ignorant of ornithology, 
by his blunders in nomenclature.” He sneers at “ all ‘his Latin ae- 
quirements,” and charges that “ he has not even consulted his qeeeney 
honestly.” But, worse and worse, he insists that although Mr. C 
alludes to Audubon, yet that he (ihe aforesaid clever gentleman) is 
certain that Mr. C.* has never consulted his works, nor Bonaparte’s, 
nor those af any sc Hn author since the time of Wilson, or he would 
not have made the unwhiskered! assertion that the whole race of orni- 
thologists call the partridge ‘TeTRao.” Then follows some fun 
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about the New York Mirror, which I do not understand. General 
Morris can take care of himself: Perhaps he had better order out 
one of his regiments, and plant a park of artillery before his office, 
for his better defence. Though, on second thought, the admission 
made. in the last paragraph of the “ Corrigenda” we are referring 
to, that the “article is written in sport,” may induce composure and 
confidence among the office imps, and there will be no necessity for 
extra Cannon. 

But as to myself. Permit me to defend variously. I desire to 
take issue on part of the charges against me. I want to confess in 
part, and let part go by default ; or give a cognovit for the amount 
of damages. I admit that my assertion was “unwhiskered.” 1 ad- 
mit it with grief. | ask leave to amend (as the lawyers say) “on 
payment of costs:” and I will presently re-present the assertion 
full “ whiskered,” if my learned commentator will have it so, with 
the mature hair of judgment of ornithologists who, now, have no 
more books to sell. 

Next as to my “utter ignorance of ornithology,” and my “ blun- 
ders in nomenclature,” [ plead not guilty. I, at the same time, ad- 
mit that [ am no professed bird-philosopher, nor herald of the honors, 
orders, distinctions, and relationships of the feathered race. But | 
have long known many of them, intimately, and loved them with 
the love of a sportsman, and a lover of nature; and have read the 
history of them and their kin in many books, and have talked to 
them, and heard them talk, and I know what names to call them, 
and if I “blunder,” | know where to go to get corrected ; and if | 
hear some other devotee (even though he be a master) miscall them, 
I have assurance enough, when I can prove it, to point out his kak- 
ology. I amno carpenter, yet | live ina house. I have written 
no book, yet | have read some, and consulted many. Shall 1 be 
enjoined from the expression of my opinion as to the construction 
of either, because I have not builded nor written? I shall insist, 
on this head, under my forthcoming proofs, that [ am not “ wéterly 
ignorant,” &c., but, at the very furthest, only very considerably 
** ignorant.” 

Next, as to the insinuation about my “ Latin acquirements,” 
which, I suppose, of course is intended to signify want of them; if 
it will do Mr. H. any good, he may take judgment against me by 
default. 

Touching the last grave charge, that I have not “ consulted ” 
either Audubon or Bonaparte, | am bound to take issue ; for this 
accusation, if true, involves me in the crime of a falsehood—a 
falsehood that could have been concocted only by the most bare- 
faced affectation of knowledge, and the most extraordinary good 
luck of a rambling fancy. I will consider this matter further, pre- 
sently, when [ will also endeavor to prove that I have consulted my 
“dictionary honestly.” Mean time, I will persist in declaring that 
although the hard necessities of impecuniosity have denied to 
me the delight of enshrining Audubon among my household divini- 
ties (he being a dear God), yet I have “consulted” him, where | 
have consulted Pliny, Linnzus, Buffon, and other gentlemen, whose 
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company Mr. “ H.” need not stick up his nose at, in a place which 
it is not necessary Mr. H. should know. Nevertheless, my good 
Turf, if your etymological-fact-hunting correspondent, who delicately 
intimates to you, that you “of course know the importance of truth 
(although you are an Editor,)” has the control of any extra copies 
of Mr. Audubon, not immediately called for, and will leave a set for 
me at your office, I will promise to study as well as “ consult” him, 
and will give up, or lease, grant, bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and 
set over to him, all my right and title to call Quail “ Coturnix,” to 
have and to hold to him and his heirs for ever. 

But let us look into the case, and the evidence of my alleged 
guilt. In the spirit of a modest sportsman, who does not pretend 
to talk to Princes of bird craft, I wrote some time since, some hum- 
ble, melancholy, ‘‘ Observations Concerning Quail,” not to exalt my 
reputation as a naturalist, but to plead to the sympathies of the true 
sportsman, and to notify the poachers of the terrors of the new law 
most mercifully passed by our Legislature, for the protection and 
salvation of my sweetheart’s favorite bird. I was indiscreet enough 
to add to my discourse a note in the following words, to wit: 


I am not unaware that Audubon describes the quail as migratory at the West, 
and that he says the shores of the Ohio, in the Fall, are covered with “ flocks.” 
Nor am I ignorant that Wilson says ic has heard that the bird is migratory in 
Nova Scotia. It may be so; but our quails are better brought up. Neverthe- 
less, Ido not care to believe everything that students of Linneus and Buffon 
say, who talk of flocks of partridges, and mean bevies of quail. By-the-bye, 
what is the reason that the whole race of ornithologists call the partridge éetrao ? 
which is latin for a bustard and a wild turkey. It is not the less to be admired 
that they call the quail perdix Virginiana. If they had supped with Horace and 
Catullus, and all that set, as Colonel Hawker and I have done—in the spirit— 
they would have found out that the true title was coturnix.—[ Vide Hawker on 
Shooting. ] 


Hine ille lachryne! Hence the ululation of Mr. H., and his 
* Corrigenda.” 

Now let us dissect the note. 

I. Cypress —* I am not unaware that Audubon describes the quail 
as migratory at the West, and that he says that the shores of the 
Ohio, in the Fall, are covered with FLocxs. F Locks! 

Mr. H. (commenting).—Mr. C. alludes to Audubon, but I am cer- 
tain he has never consulted his works. 

Permit me to ask, then (if Mr. H. be correct), how I found out 
that Audubon called bevies of quail “flocks of partridge.” Yet he 
does do so, and commits a high and heavy sin. Even admitting 
that he may be right in calling them “ partridges,” he had no au- 
thority to speak of their “ greges,” but as “covies.” It is unpar- 
donable in a naturalist to talk of “ flocks of partridges.” He does 
also say that the quail is migratory at the West. Did I dream these 
two distinct facts? Is this the way “Mr. H.” writes “in sport ?” 
Or must I, by silence, submit to an imputation of pedantry and 
falsehood? Or is it because I casually alluded to the fault of Au- 
dubon (wnich he copied from Wilson) that his friend writes so 
iiercely “ in sport?” 

I]. My next sentence refers to the fact that Wilson said he had 
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heard the “ Partridge or Quail,” as he calls it, was migratory in 
Nova Scotia. Wilson is not to be blamed, for he refers only to 
hearsay as to the travelling story ; and for aught I know, he is cor- 
rect. Quails have different habits in different countries. But Mr. 
H., doubtless, thinks him in error because he calls the bird quail or 
partridge. Hence he gives a fling at him, for “ many errors,” all 
of which, he assures us, were long since corrected by Bonaparte, 
&c. (For Bonaparte, read Audubon. Bonaparte was more distin- 
guished for his addenda than for his “ Corrigenda” of his master’s 
works.) As to the attempt to make Wilson, of whom Audubon 
is evidently a liberal borrower, responsible for all the errors of 
previous nomenclators, I can but smile. I cannot be guilty of as- 
suming to defend that eloquent pioneer poet of the woods, swamps, 
bays and fields, from a pirate shot. I would sooner deliver a lec- 
ture to prove that the sun gave light and warmed animal creation 
into existence and maturity. 

Ill. Cypress.—* Nevertheless, I do not care to believe every- 
thing which the students of Linneus and Buffon say, who talk of 
‘flocks of partridges’ and mean ‘ bevies of quail.’” 4 

Mr. H.—<'Though Mr. C. does not care to believe all that the 
students of Linnzus and Buffon say, I think,” &c. 

Mr. H.! Mr, H.! is that fair, “in sport,” or in earnest, to tear my 
sentence apart, and smother my distinction between those students 4 
of Linneus and Buffon who do talk of “flocks of partridges,” and ; 
those who do not? Nimrod, and all the Dit Minores forbid! that | 
should be convicted of disrespect to the true students of good mas- 
ters. I only spoke of the boys who forgot some part of their lesson, 
and, with confident ability, trusted to their own manufacture, or to 
doubtful authority. Need [ answer a charge of “ scandalum mag- 
natum” before it is proved ? 

IV. Cypress.—* By-the-bye, what is the reason that the whole 
race of ornithologists call the partridge “tetrao,” which is Latin 
for a bustard and a wild turkey ?” 

Mr. H.—* Unwhiskered assertion.”—-Again; “ Mr. C., however, 
has not even consulted his dictionary, honestly, or mine is a differ- 
ent edition, and contains the following definitions: Tetrao, Grouse ; 

Perdix, Partridge ; Coturnix, Quail; and Otis, Bustard ;” and “ na- 
| turalisis do not use any of them in a different sense.” 

| : In answer to all this, I shall simply quote authorities. My dic- 
| tionariEs certainly are of a different edition from those of “ Mr, 
| H.” as he suggests. 

There was, in old times, a man named Pliny, who, on account of 
his knowing all the wonders and varieties of nature, was called 
1 “the Naturalist.” He was almost next to Solomon, the beginner of m 

bird biographies. 

This author, not unknown to fame, distinetly used the word “ ¢e- 
trao” for a “bustard,” or bistard. See him for the fact, and Ains- 
worth, also, who, in the Dictionary line, has always been considered 
a very respectable person. If the two last named people don’t 


l know what is Latin for a “ bustard,” I am at a loss to know who 
1 does. 
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Ainsworth, moreover, calls “ Otis” a sort of owl, quoting in illus- 
tration the remarkable phrase “ Quas Hispania aves tardos appellat,” 
from Pliny aforesaid—* aves tardos”—slow birds! Now we very 
well know that the owl is a slow bird, and that the Bustard is a 
brisk one. In proof of the Fitter fact read from any author who 
lives where the Bustard runs, how difficult a bird he is to get a shot 
at. (It is no more than fair to admit, however, that Ainsworth also 
calls the Bustard “ Buteo.” That, nevertheless, is only a syno- 
nyme.) 

Again: Kenrick, in his substantial well-reputed dictionary of 
1783, defines Bustard—(F. bistardo)— Wild Turkey. 

The learned Dr. Adam Littleton, in his quarto Latin Dictionary 
of 1723, defines a bustard Ottes—tarda—rTeTrRAo !—bustardus—asvo. 
In another place he distinctly translates “'Tetrao” a bustard, or 
bistardo. 

Dr. Johnson also renders “ Bustard” Turkey, quoting old Hake- 
will. 

I trust, therefore, that I am not entirely without authority for my 
intimation that “'Tetrao” is one of the synonymical words for 
“wild turkey or bustard.” I shall not pretend to shew that the old 
Romans ever knew the wild Turkey, though it is hard to tell what 
“Gallus Africanus—avis turcica vel Afra” was—(called, also, by 
Ainsworth, gallus Numidianus,)—which those splendid Epicures 
used to send for to Africa. It cost Pennant, in his British Zoo- 
logy, some pains to prove that the Romans knew not turkey. 
It is enough for me to know, upon the authority of a shrewd writer 
in Rees, that turkeys were brought into England by the way of 
Spain, from Mexico and Yucatan, so early as the year 1524, since 
which time the whole race of modern ornithologists have written. 
They did not begin to publish their studies, and proposed divisions, 
until about the middle of the eighteenth century. ‘The application 
of the Latin word Tetrao to Turkey may have been made imme- 
diately upon the introduction of the bird to the Eastern Continent, 
and so have justified the subsequent lexicographers whom I 
have quoted, in their definitions. It does not amount to much to 
refer to the fact, that the prevailing impression is, that the old Ro- 
mans fed not on turkey, for with the same sort of triumph I might 
refer to the fact that there is no evidence of their knowledge of any 
sort of grouse, unless, indeed, partridge, and quail are to be referred 
to that genus, and for these they had distinct names, viz: Perdix 
and Coturnix. Linnezus, in 1740 or thereabouts, does so refer to 
them, and in the mention of the quail in what he esteems its proper 
place, calls our quail Tetrao Virginiana. He, however, finds ano- 
ther species in Maryland, adjoining, (which is, nevertheless, pre- 
cisely the same bird), and ushers it to the world under the title of 
Tetrao Marilanda. 

But this reference to Quail again reminds me that I am trespass- 
ing upon your pages, and that the subject is adry one. I come 
now to a conclusion. 

V.—It is not the less to be admired that they call the quail 
Perdix Virginiana,” says Cypress, finally, in his note. 
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And so they do. Latham begins the nomenclature, leaving out 
the Tetrao of Linneus, and substituting perdix. Yes, Mr. Turf, 
that is the fact, according to those learned cognoscents. We leap , 
out with our dogs, and do some moderate work among a few bevies, 
as we call them, of what we also call Quazl, but when we come 
home, we are told that the quail does not live in this country—that 
we have only tumbled Virginian partridges—Perdix Virginiana ! 
So says Mr. Audubon. What then? Have we no quail in this 
country ? Suppose we shoot in Maryland, is our game, then, the 
| Virginian Partridge? Latham says no; they are the Maryland 
Partridge? Well, what shall we call our bird in New York, Jersey, 
and the New England States? Perdix Neo-Eboracensia? Perdix 
Nova-Cesarea? Perdix Nova-Brittanica ?—A fico for these affecta- 
tions. Why do not ornithologists agree upon standard names to 
put at the head of their genus?* And what is more natural than 
that they should, in a case like this, take the long, well-settled, and 
established word Coturnix for the name of the genus of the tribe, 
and then let the different species come in with their tributes of ho- 
nor and respect? Yet Latham, Audubon, and others, have utterly 
stricken Coturnix from existence, so far as this country is concerned. 

But enough. I forbear. I had not aspired to pull down, or even 
to amend the system as established, but have merely made a 
passing comment upon it, in one or two particulars. 

The strictures of Mr. H. have compelled me to defend myself 
from the charge of entire ignorance, want of honesty, and construc- 
tive falsehood. Having thus the opportunity before me, [ will assure 
Mr. H. that there is no authority of modern date, however poten- 
tial, that will induce us sportsmen and farmers of the North to give 
up the name of “ quail.” When our New England forefathers first 
arrived in this country, some of them wrote back the most glowing 
| accounts of their new home, and among other game enumerated é 
| “* Quailes,” appearing to observe no difference between those they 
: found here and those they had left behind in England.t Quails all 

over the world belong to the same genus. ‘The quail of Cuba, 
which I have seen on its native island, is a bright, various plumage- 
| colored bird, painted, as it were, with almost all the colors of the 














rainbow. But this is only his style of dress in the West Indian seas. 
The partridge—all animals there are gorgeously apparelled. Still 
he is Coturnix. Such is his every day Spanish name. The same 
is the case with Perdix. Permit me, then, to stand by the univer- 
sal Coturnix.—Good morning. J.C., Jr. 


* The confusion and uncertainty produced by the affectations and vanity of ornitholo- 

- appears well illustrated even in the Rev. Gilbert White, in his History of Selbourne. 

e aks of “the little American partridge, the ortyr borealis of Naturalists.” Pray, 
what Is that? Ortyz is Latin for a plantain. ¥ 
* Vide Hazard’s State Papers. ' 
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ON BREEDING FOR THE TURF AND FOR THE CHASE. 





[Continued from Volume xi., page 624.} 





HEREDITARY DEFECTS. 


‘« Like some tall tree the monster of the wood, 
O’ershadowing all that under him would grow, 
He sheds his venom on the plants below.” 


Great pains are taken to procure horses and mares whose per- 
formances have been such as to give promise that their offspring will 
possess the same superiority, relying upon the supposition that like 
will beget like. It is equally rational to expect that the faulty ana- 
tomy of the parents will be handed down to succeeding generations, 
as it is unreasonable to suppose their merits only w ill transcend. 
How necessary it is, therefore, to pay strict attention to hereditary 
imperfections! For the most part we may look upon them as arise 
ing from a peculiar formation of certain parts, which formation ren- 
ders those parts unusually liable to the influence of certain diseases. 
In the horse we do not meet with the disease termed “ scrofula,” 
which descends from one generation to another from an impure 
state of the blood, or perhaps more properly speaking of the humors 
which circulate through the system of man; neither do we find 
them attacked with gout or any of those kind of complaints which 
the human subject is doomed to suffer, and which are entailed upon 
us by our ancestors. ‘The rheumatism which horses suffer. un- 
der arises from cold, often from lying in damp situations, and very 
frequently from the straw which is used for their litter being wet, 
and it cannot therefore descend from the parent to the offspring 
from an impure state of the blood. It is, generally speaking, im- 
perfections or malformations of the joints of horses which produce 
hereditary defects. In many instances foals will be found to be 
free from the complaints of their parents until they arrive at that 
age when their labors are required, at which period such defects 
too frequently become apparent. 

if I were to mention particular horses that are afflicted with he- 
reditary diseases, I might raise a host of enemies in the owners of 
them, and in some instances such distinction might be injurious to 
their interest—an event which I by no means desire. I must there- 
fore refrain from illustrating my argument by examples. Heredita- 
ry infirmities should be rejected as poison. 

The constitutional blemishes of which horses are susceptible do 
not cease with the first progeny ; they extend through a long line ; 
and although they may be dormant for a generation or two, they fre- 
quently re-appear when least expected. The principal evils may 
be classed under the following heads :—Blindness, Roaring, Broken 
Wind, Spavins, Curbs, and Bad Fore-legs. 

As blindness may proceed from accidental circumstances, it is 
necessary to investigate the cause from which it has arisen. It 
would be the height ‘of absurdity to reject a blind stallion or mare, 
providing the defect originated from an accident. 
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Some horses are much more susceptible of inflammatory attacks 
than others, consequently their diseases approach more nearly to 
what may be termed impurities of the blood, and ought to be regard- 
ed with great caution. A very full and prominent eye, although 
exceedingly beautiful to look at, and rendering the horse very pre- 
possessing in his appearance, is frequently subject to disease, appa- 
rently from the great excitement which such an eye is exposed to ; 
and horses with such eyes are mostly of a nervous irritable disposi- 
tion, a temperament which, I believe, generally accompanies those 
in which inflammatory attacks are the most prevalent. A very 
prominent eye may likewise in some degree be more subject to 
injury. 

Providing a blind stallion or mare be the subject of consideration, 
and the selection or rejection depends upon whether that blindness 
proceeds from a constitutional defect, or whether it has been the 
effect of an injury, the first and most important inquiry will be to 
ascertain whether the ancestry have labored under similar defects : 
if they have, surely the question will be determined at once, and 
the aflirmations of an interested party treated with the suspicion 
which the circumstances of the case may demand. ‘There cannot 
be a greater evil, nor one which, if it proceed from constitutional 
causes, will be found more obstinately to baffle veterinary skill. 
The perplexing stages which present themselves when the sight 
begins to fail daily assume an alteration, whilst hope and despair 
prompt the adoption of innumerable nostrums, which are certain to 
create a loss of time and expense to no purpose. [| have already 
observed that hereditary defects may generally be traced to a pecu- 
liar construction of certain parts, which construction renders those 
particular parts more susceptible to a peculiar species of disease. 
It is a common expression with persons who are discussing the 
qualification, merits, and points of a particular horse, to say that 
such and such defects arise from the blood: literally speaking, I de 
not consider that any of the blemishes which are now the subject 
of consideration arise from a vitiated or tainted state of the blood, 
with the exception of blindness, and that only in some cases: the 
term therefore must be comprehended in a figurative style, merely 
intended to convey the impression that the family whence the ani- 
mal is descended were predisposed to similar infirmities. In all 


_ animals it appears that whatever parts are constitutionally the weak- 


est are the most subject to disease, and especially to those of an in- 
flammatory character. 

Roaring I believe to be hereditary in many instances, upon the 
principle which I have already advanced ; nevertheless it is not in- 
variably so, and, like blindness, it deserves a careful and unpreju- 
diced scrutiny. ‘The causes are a thickening of the membrane 
which lines the windpipe ; sometimes an ossification of the cartila- 
ginous rings of which the windpipe is composed ; and occasionally 
from a wound or orifice in the membrane which unites those rings. 
These are not primary causes ; they are the effects of some previous 
indisposition, and may be produced by the effects of cold, what is 
commonly termed influenza, distemper, or strangles, which, being 
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accompanied by a violent inflammation, leave the complaint as a 
memento. An excessive enlargement of the glands, by pressing 
upon the windpipe, will sometimes produce roaring: however, this 
in many instances will be found to be but a temporary inconvenience, 
because when the glands are reduced to their healthy state and size, 
the cause will be removed; and the complaint relieved. 

Many persons deny that roaring is hereditary, and argue, that as 
it is the effect of inflammation, and that that inflammation is pro- 
duced by cold, influenza, or strangles, it is in consequence of those 
complaints attacking the animal that he becomes a victim to the ma- 
lady under consideration. ‘This, however, more strongly proves my 
axiom, that hereditary defects are to be traced to a peculiar con- 
struction of certain parts which are the seat of disease, and are 
subject to inheritance from the sire or dam, or from their more dis- 
tant progenitors. 

It is well known that many diseases of the throat in the human 
species will descend from one family to another ; such, for instance, 
as quinsey, croup, sore throat, and enlargements of the glands; 
consequently the same causes which influence them in man may be 
anticipated as likely to produce similar results in the horse. 

Very large horses are exceedingly liable to this complaint; but 
as yet I have never heard any reasonable cause assigned. Most 
overgrown animals, of whatsoever species they may be, are apt to 
be disproportionate in some points. It is therefore to be presumed 
that a large horse is endowed with a large proportion of lungs, and 
if their bulk is over-proportioned to the calibre of the windpipe, it 
is possible the complaint may arise from that cause. When it is 
observed that roaring does not affect the animal until he is required 
to perform quick work, whereby the respiration is actively brought 
into play, we may account for its frequent existence in young stock 
without being noticed until they are put to work. 

Spavins and curbs come under the denomination of hereditary 
defects, most unquestionably upon the principle that the hock being 
of a peculiar form it is subject to their production. In man we find 
the children so frequently possess certain characteristic features, 
that it cannot be for a moment doubted these peculiarities descend 
from one generation to another, not in the blood as containing any 
specific principle, but as a kind of constitutional inheritance: for 
instance, we detect the short thick hand, or, vice versa, the narrow 
one with long taper fingers in the child, which are derived from the 
father or mother. ‘The aquiline nose of the one parent and the fore- 
head of the other may be easily traced. ‘Thus in the horse, the 
hock, which is susceptible of spavin, will in all probability descend 
to his offspring. 

It may be argued, in contradiction to this, that spavins are most 
common on horses which have undergene severe work. I by no 
means wish to advance anything like dogmatical argument, but ra- 
ther to suggest my opinions in such a form that my readers may be 
led to the Consideration of the subject and judge for themselves: at 
the same time [ must observe, that what I attempt to lay down I am 
justified in doing from the actual observations which I have been 
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enabled to make. Having expressed thus much as an apology for 
the digression, | will return to the subject of the hock, and the con- 
sideration as to what extent work alone has upon the production of 
spavins. ‘There are numerous instances of yearlings being afflicted 
with spavins before they have done any work at all: surely in such 
cases they must arise from a peculiar construction of the joint! 

Spavins, when they are the result of severe work, are produced 
by carrying heavy weights up hill, by means of which the front part 
of the hock, or more especially the sinews which pass over the front 
of it, are brought into severe action, which creating inflammation in 
the periosteum or skin that immediately covers the bone, that deli- 
cate membrane becomes thickened; consequently the minute ves- 
sels not having capacity to carry off the blood which naturally passes 
through them, this stagnation daily increases, till at length ossifica- 
tion takes place, and the part assumes the character of, and adheres 
firmly to, the natural bone of the hock. Every time the limb is 
called into action pain is produced, and its concomitant lameness, 
which in some degree goes off when the relaxation of the vessels 
produced by an increased circulation admits of an easier passage 
for the surrounding fluids. 

Curbs are so similar to spavins that little need be said about them, 
more than to observe that the same motive which would actuate the 
rejection of the one infirmity points out the propriety of rejecting 
the other; not that curbs are so difficult to be cured as spavins: 
they may generally be reduced by means of a sweating lotion when 
attacked upon their first appearance ; | may say invariably so, un- 
less the hock be so positively deformed as to bid defiance to such 
remedies, by the position of the bone in reference to the tendons 
passing over it, and which are thereby interfered with in their action 
upon the slightest exertion. Horses which have curby hocks have 
usually good action with their hind legs; indeed the peculiar form- 
ation calculated to engender curbs is such that will at the same time, 
generally speaking, throw the hind-quarters well under the body. 
Such horses as are very straight on their hind pasterns are frequently 
subject to spavins; and such as are very oblique or low in those 
parts are subject to curbs. ‘These defects may in some degree be 
remedied by thickening the toe of the straight-jointed horse, and 
the heel of the oblique one. If this be attended to in colts it will 
generally be productive of very beneficial effects. 

Bad fore-legs.—It may perhaps create an exclamation of asto- 
nishment that a section should appear under this term as an heredi- 
tary defect, inasmuch as it is not quite clear whether bad fore-legs 
in race-horses ought not to be chosen rather than rejected, although 
they cannot be overlooked in hunters or hacks. ‘This introduction 
may appear paradoxical; but when it is observed that we scarcely 
ever meet with a very superior horse who does not either labor 
under this imperfection himself, or in whose ancestry it is not trace- 
able, these remarks must be viewed, not as a caution against breed- 
ing such stock, but as tending to a consideration of the propriety of 
so doing. ‘To come to the point at once: the Blacklock blood is 
equal, if not superior, to any other as regards stallions, and the stock 
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so descended are almost invariably defective in their fore-legs : the 
same may be said of the descendants of Partisan; yet such is the 
superiority of many of their offspring that most racing men would 
prefer an untried foal possessing that blood, even with bad fore-legs, to 
an untried foal of most other pedigrees with good fore-legs—as a 
matter of course other points and qualifications being equal. Ca- 
suists will naturally observe, that there is something contradictory 
in this argument, and that such legs here described as defective 
cannot in reality be so, upon the principle that the animal who pos- 
sesses them is superior to the one who is differently formed! I 
must avow itis an awkward position for a theorist to reason upon ; 
and if it were not from the practical observations which I have 
been enabled to make, strengthened by the knowledge of others, I 
should not be disposed to agitate the question. Since most of our 
first-rate horses, whether as racers, stallions, or brood-mares, have 
possessed this defect, if a horse has other recommendations he cer- 
tainly is not to be rejected on aecount of his fore-legs. In fact, it 
is scarcely possible to select horses and mares to breed from that are 
not either defective themselves or are not descended from those that 
were. And after all it must be remembered, that horses with appa- 
rently the best fore-legs in the world will frequently break down, 
probably because greater liberties may be taken with them than with 
such as may be considered doubtful. Euphrates was an example 
so much in illustration of this remark that it may not appear out of 
place to give some account of him. 

At three and four years old one of his fore-legs was in a very 
doubtful state ; in addition to which various signs of a wayward 
temper suggested the propriety of operating upon him to check a 
self-willed and stubborn propensity, as well as to prevent him from 
becoming gross and heavy about the neck and shoulders—a most 
important consideration if the fore-legs be doubtful, as it not only 
rclieves them from unnecessary weight, but it also precludes the 
necessity for horses undergoing so much severe work as would 
otherwise be necessary to get them in form to race. His legs being 
always the subject of consideration, every means were resorted to 
for the purpose of keeping him light and in something like racing 
condition, without suffering him to perform unnecessary work until 
he had passed that age—four years old—when it is the most to be 
apprehended, and in which year he only ran three races: at five 
years old he was called upon twelve or thirteen times ; and his sub- 
sequent services, when in the possession of Mr. Mytton, are so 
well known that they scarcely demand an observation, beyond the 
statement that in seven years he ran sixty-eight races, and, although 
a large-footed horse, could always run best when the ground was 
hardest. 

The conclusion which must be drawn amounts to this. If a horse 
has acquired celebrity by his superior performance, and is descended 
from celebrated ancestors, he is evidently admissible for the purpose 
of breedirg, although his fore-legs may not be so perfect as might 
be desired: nevertheless I would give a most decided preference to 
one, if equally well-bred, and whose performances are equally good, 
that possessed the better legs of the two. 
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Having gone through the principal subjects which are usually de- 
nominated hereditary defects, it remains to observe that some are 
more essential, more important, and more particularly to be avoided 
than others ; and I may safely observe, there can be nothing more 
objectionable than spavins: curbs are bad, but spavins are decidedly 
the worse of the two. Blindness, if it arise from hereditary causes, 
must be looked upon with the utmost caution: the same may be 
said of roaring ; and, to conclude, bad fore-legs ; but although here- 
ditary defects, they should not condemn the animal if he possesses 
qualifications sufficient to counterbalance the evil, such as a good 
pedigree and superior performance. 


COLOR. 

In tracing the varieties of color which are distinguishable in the 
horse, it is evident that they are controlled by some more influential 
power than that of chance; in other words, that there is a specific 
cause to account for the color of every foal. It opens an immense 
field for reflection, and may justly be termed one of those “ secrets 
of nature ” on which we cannot arriy* at any positive conclusion. 

It may generally be supposed that the foal will follow the sire or 
the dam in this particular, or, if not, that it will in some measure 
partake of the color of its ancestors: nevertheless, there are ex- 
ceptions to this rule, some of which are rather puzzling to account 
for. We can trace these circumstances with great accuracy by re- 
ference to the Stud Book, where we find instances of mares of one 
color having produced foals of a very different one by sires of the 
same color as themselves, and where a long line of ancestry may be 
traced to have been dissimilar to the foals. By way of example : 
in the fourth volume of the Stud Book there is an entry of a mare 
named Catty Sark; and tracing through a long pedigree, she will 
be found to be bred from parents who were browns, bays, and ches- 
nuts, but not any of them grey. In 1826 she produced a bay colt 
by Viscount, who was a grey horse. In the following year she 
produced a grey colt by Champignon, a bay horse, and who, like 
herself, had no grey blood in his veins. How this caprice of nature 
is to be accounted for appears rather difficult to determine. If any 
grey blood could have been traced in the ancestry of either Catty 
Sark or Champignon, it might have been assigned to that circum- 
stance, as numerous instances occur of that nature; one of which 
appears in Desdemona, who, it will be seen, produced in 1830 a 
black or grey colt by Chateau Margaux, and in 1832 a grey filly by 
him. Chateau Margaux was a brown horse, and there was not any 
grey blood to be found in his pedigree ; but the great great grandam 
of Desdemona was grey, and this accounts for the foal z appearing of 
that color, although it is somewhat remarkable that Desdemona 
should have bred no less than ten foals, bays, browns, and blacks, 
before any greys made their appearance. 

An extraordinary fact, however, has been related to me, which, 
from the respectability and veracity of my informant, I have every 
reason to give credit to: it is worthy of consideration, and I will 
quote it as it was told tome. Some years since, a gentleman pur- 
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chased an Arabian mare of high caste at a great price and with 
much difficulty, as the Arabians are so choice of their best blood 
that it is scarcely possible to obtain it on any terms. After the pur- 
chase had been effected, it was ascertained that this mare had never 
bred a foal, although she had been put to the stud for several years ; 
and this was probably a motive which induced the wily Arab to 
consent to the sale, and who suggested to the purchaser that the 
mare should be put to a quagga, a species of wild ass, marked some- 
what like a zebra. This advice was in all probability given with a 
strong conviction on the part of the Arab as to the result. However, 
the mare produced a mule, and the owner was overjoyed at his suc- 
cess; when he put her to the best bred horse that he could procure, 
trusting that, as his mare had once become a mother, she would con- 
tinue to breed, and that the succeeding produce would partake of 
her qualities and those of the horse which would be presented to 
her, never imagining that she would hereafter drop foals with any 
of the characteristics of the quagga: to his great mortification the 
foal which she dropped by the horse was striped like the object of 
her former attachment. She was again put to the horse, and, al- 
though fainter, the stripes of the quagga were still visible on the 
produce. In every succeeding year that she had foals, the stripes 
became less distinct ; nevertheless, they were all branded with the 
marks of the abominable quagga. 

The conclusion, therefore, which we must arrive at from these 
examples is, that if you desire to breed bays or browns, you must 
select mares and horses of that color, and that you must scrupu- 
lously ascertain that such colors only run in the blood ; as also that 
you must studiously avoid breeding from a mare that has been pre- 
viously put to a horse of a different color. 

[f it is asked why the subject of a horse’s color should be dis- 
cussed, some of our readers must know, that, independent of a 
choice of color at home, foreigners are very particular in their pur- 
chases, generally rejecting greys and chesnuts, especially the latter 
if they have any white about them: therefore, if the foreign market 
is deemed important—and it certainly is so—it may be necessary 


to consider how the color of the produce may be in any way con- 
trolled. 
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Luncneon was soon discussed, a noble cold quail pie and a spiced 
round of beef, which formed the most essential parts thereof, dis- 
playing in their rapidly diminished bulk ocular evidence of the ex- 
tent of sportsmen’s appetites; a single glass of shrub and water 
followed, cheroots were lighted, and forth the comrades sallied, the 
Commodore i inquiring as they went what were the prospects of suc- 
cess. “You fellows”—he concluded—*“ have, | suppose, swept 
the ground completely.” 

“That you shall see directly ”—answered Archer—* I shall make 
you no promises. But see how evidently Grouse recollects those 
dogs of mine, though it is nearly a year since they have met; don’t 
you think so, ices . 

“'l'o be sure I do ”—replied the Commodore—* I saw it the first 
moment you came up—had they been strangers he would have 
tackled them upon the instant; and instead of that he began wag- 
ging his tail, and wriggling about, and playing with them. Oh, de- 
pend upon it, dogs think, and remember, and reflect far more 
than we imagine ”— 

“Oh! run back, 'Timothy—run back ”—here Archer interrupted 
him— we don’t want you this afternoon. Harness the nags and 
pack the wagon, and put them to, at five—we shall be home by then, 
for we intend to be at 'Tom’s to- night. Now look out, Frank, those 
three last quail we marked in from the hill dropped in the next field, 
where the ragwort stands so thick, and five to one, as there is a thin 
growth of brushwood all down this wall side, they will have run 
down here. Why, man alive! you’ve got no copper caps on!” 

“ By George! no more I have—I took them off, when | laid down 
my gun in the house, and forgot to replace them.” 

“ And a very dangerous thing you did in taking them off, permit 
me to assure you. Any one but a fool or a very young child, knows 
at once that a gun with caps on is loaded. You leave yours on the 
table without, and in comes some meddling chap or other, puts on a 
cap to try the locks, or to frighten his sweetheart, or for some other 
no less sapient purpose, and off it goes! and if it kill no one, it’s 

God’s mercy !—Never do that again, Frank!” . 

Meanwhile they had arrived within ten yards of the low rickety 
stone wall, skirted by a thin fringe of saplings, in which Archer 
expected to find game—Grouse, never in what might be called exact 
command, had disappeared beyond it. “Hold up, good dogs ”— 
cried Harry, and as he spoke away went Shot and Chase—the red 
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dog, some three yards ahead, jumped on the wall, and, in the act of 
bounding over it, saw Grouse at point beyond—Rigid as stone he 
stood upon that tottering ridge, one jind foot drawn up in the act of 
pointing, for both the fore were occupied in clinging to some trivial 
inequalities of the rough coping, his feathery flag erect, his black 
eye fixed, and his lip slavering; for so hot was the scent that it 
reached his exquisitely fashioned organs, though Grouse was many 
feet advanced between him and the game. Shot backed at the wall- 
foot, seeing the red dog only, and utterly unconscious that the 
pointer had made the game beyond. 

“By Jove! but that 7s beautiful ”—exclaimed the Commodore— 
“that is a perfect picture !—the very perfection of steadiness and 
breaking.” 

‘They crossed the wall, and poor Shot, in the rear, saw them no 
more ; his instinct strongly, aye! naturally, tempted him to break 
in, but second nature, in the shape of discipline, prevailed ; and, 
though he trembled with excitement, he moved not an inch. Grouse 
was as firm as iron, his nose within six inches of a bunch of winter- 
green, pointed directly downward, and his head cocked a little on 
one side—they stepped up to him, and still on the wall-top, Chase 
held to his uneasy attitude. ‘ Now then,” said Harry, “look out, 
till | kick him up.” No sooner said than done—the toe of his thick 
shooting boot crushed the slight evergreen, and out whirred, with 
his white chaps and speckled breast conspicuous, an old cock quail 
—he rose to Forester, but ere that worthy had even cocked his gun 
—for he had now adopted Archer’s plan, and carried his piece 
always at half cock, till needed—flew to the right across the Com- 
modore ; so Frank released his hammer and brought down his 
Manton, while A deliberately covered, and handsomely cut 
down, the bird at five-and-twenty yards. Grouse made a movement 
to run in, but came back instantly when called—* Just look back, 
if you please, one moment, before loading”—said Harry—* for 
that down charge is well worth looking at.” And so indeed it was, 
for there, upon ‘the wall- -top, where he had been balancing, Chase 
had contrived to lie down at the gunshot—wagging his stern slightly 
to and fro, with his white fore-paws hanging down, and. his head 
couched between them, his haunches propped up on the coping 
stone, and his whole attitude apparently untenable for half a mi- 
nute ! 

“‘ Now, load away for pity’s sake, as quickly as you can, that 
posture must be anything but pleasant.” 

This was soon done ; inasmuch as the Commodore is not exactly 
one to dally in such matters; and when his locks ticked, as he 
drew the hammers to half cock, Chase quietly dismounted from his 
perch, and Shot’s head and forepaws appeared above the barrier; 
but not ’till Archer’s hand gave the expected signal did the staunch 
brutes move on. ‘Come, Shot, good dog—it is but fair you should 
have some part of the fun—seek dead—seek dead !—that’s it, Sir 
—Toho! eteady—fetch him, good lad !—well done.” 

In a few minutes’ space four or five more birds came to bag— 
they had run, at the near report, "p the wall side among the bushes, 
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and the dogs footed them along it, now one and now another taking 
the lead successively, but without any eagerness or rakine—looking 
round constantly, each to observe his comrades’ or his muster’s 
movements, and pointing slightly, but not steadily, at every foot, 
till at the last all three, in different places, stood almost simulta- 
neously—all three dead points !—one bird jumped up to I'rank, which 
he knocked over—a double shot fell to the Commodore, who held 
the centre of the line, and dropped both cleverly—the second, a 
long shot, wing-tipped only—Harry flushed three and killed two 
clean, both within thirty paces, and then covered the third bird with 
his empty barrels—but though no shot could follow from that quar- 
ter, he was not to escape scot free, for wheeling short to the left 
hand, and flying high, he crossed the Commodore in easy distance. 
and afterward gave Forester a chance. “Try him, Frank,” heol- 

lowed Archer—and “It’s no use,” cried A , almost together, 
just as he raised his gun and leve sled it a good two feet before him 
—But it was use, and Harry’s practised eye had judged the distance 

more correctly than the short sight of the Commodore permitted— 
the bird quailed instantly, as the shot struck, but flew on notwith- 
standing, slanting down wind, however, toward the ground, and 
falling on the hill side at a full hundred yards. 

“We shall not get him ”—Forester exclaimed—*“ and I am sorry 
for it, since it was a good shot.” 

* A right good shot’ ’—responded Harry—* and we shall get him. 
He fell quite dead; I saw him bounce up, like a ball, where he 
struck the hard eround. But A ’s second bird is only wing- 
tipped, and I don’t think we shall get him; for the ground where 
he fell is very tussocky and full of. orass, and if he creeps in, as 
they mostly will, into some mi" in the bog ground, it’s ten to one 
against the best dog i in America 

* And so it came to pass, for ims did bag Forester’s, and all the 
other quail except the Commodore’s, which, though the ‘dogs trailed 
him well, and worked like ‘i'rojans, they could not for their lives 
make out. 

After this little rally they went down to the alders by the stream- 
side, and had enough to do, till it was growing rapidly too dark to 
shoot.—For the woodcock were very plentiful—it was swect ground, 
too, not for feeding only, but for lying, and that, as Harry pointed 
out, is a great thing in the autumn. ‘The grass was short and still 
rich under foot, although it froze hard every night; but all along 
the brook’s marge there were many small oozy bubbling springlets, 
which it required a stinging night to congeal ; and round these the 
ground was poached up “by “the ‘cattle, ‘and laid bare in places, deep, 
soft, black loam ; and the innumerable chalkings told the experienced 
eye at half a glance, that where they laid up for the night soever, 
here was their feeding ground, and here it had been through the au- 
tumn. But this was not all, for at every ten or twenty paces was a 
dense tuft of willow bushes, growing for the most part upon the 
higher knolls where it was dry and sunny, their roots heaped round 
with drift wood, from the decay of which had shot up a dense tan- 
gled growth of cat-briars. In these the birds were lying, all but 
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some five or six which had run out to feed, and were flushed, fat, 
and large, and lazy, quite in the open meadow. 

“They stay here later’ ‘—Harry said, as they bagged the last 
bird, which, be it observed, was the twenty-seventh—* than any- 
where I know of. Here I hav e killed them when there was ice 
thicker than a dollar on all the waters round about, and when you 
might sce a thin and smoke-like mist boiling up from each springlet. 
Kill them all off to-day, and you will find a dozen fresh birds here 
to-morrow, and so en for a fortnight—they come down from the 
mountains, as it gets too cold for them to endure their high and 
rarefied atmosphere, and congregate hither !” 

“ And why not more in number at a time?” asked A 

“Aye! there we are in the dark—we do not know sufficiently 
the habits of the b ird, to speak with certainty. I do not think they 
are pugnac ious, and yet you never find more ona feeding ground 
than it will well accommodate for many days, nay weeks, together. 
One might imagine that their migrations would be made en masse, 
that all the birds upon these neighboring hills would crowd down 
to this spot together, and feed here till it was exhausted, and then 
on—but it is notso! I know fifty small spots like this, each a sure 
find in the summer for three or four broods, s: ay from eight to twelve 
birds. During the summer, when you have killed the first lot, no 
more return—but the moment the frost begins, there you will find 
them—never exceeding the original eight or ten in number, but 
keeping up continually to that mark—and whether you kill-none at 
all, or thirty birds a week, there you will always ‘find about that 
number, and in no case many more. ‘Those that are killed off are 
supplied within two days at farthest by new comers; yet as far as ] 
can judge, the original birds, if not killed, hold their own, unmolested 
by intruders. W hence the supplies come in—for they must be near 
neighbors by the rapidity of their suecession—and why they abstain 
from their favorite grounds in worse locations, remains, and I fear 
me must remain, in the dark. Ali the habits of the woodcock are, 
indeed, very partially and slightly understood. ‘They arrive here, 
and breed early in the Spring—sometimes, 1 indeed, before the snow 
is off the hills—get their young off in June, and with their young 
are most unmercifully—most unsportsmanly thinned off, w hen they 
can hardly fly—such i is the error, as | think it, of the Law—but ] 
could not convince my staunch friends, Philo and J. Cypress, Jr., of 
the fact; when they bestirred themselves in favor of the progeny of 
their especl ial favorites, perdix virginiana and tetrao umbellus, ‘and 
did defer the times for slaying them legitimately to such a period, 
that it is in fact next to impossible to kill the latter bird at all—But 
vainly did I plead, and a false advocate was Cypress after all, de- 
spite his nominal friendship, for that unhappy scolopax, who in July 
at least deserves his nickname minor, or the infant. For setting 
joke apart, what a burning shame it is to murder the poor little hali- 
fledged younglings in July, when they will scarcely weigh six 
ounces, when they will drop again within ten paces of the dog that 
flushes, or the gun that misses them, and when the heat will not 
allow y ‘ou even to enjoy the consummation of their slaughter. Look 
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at these fellows now, with their gray foreheads, their plump ruddy 
breasts, their strong well feathered pinions, each one ten ounces at 
the least. ‘Think how these jolly old cocks tower away, with their 
shrill whistle, through the tree tops; and twist and dodge with an 
agility of wing and thought-like speed, scarcely inferior to the 
snipe’s or swallow’s ; and fly a half-mile if you miss them; and 
laugh to scorn the efforts of any one to bag them, who is not a right 
out and outer !—No chance shot, no stray pellet speaks for these— 
it must be the charge, the whole charge, and nothing but the charge ! 
which will cut down the grown bird of October! The law should 
have said woodcock thou shalt not kill until September—quail thou 
shalt not kill till October, the twenty-fifth if you please—partridge 
thou shalt kill in all places, and at all times, when thou canst !—and 
that as we know, Frank and A , that is not every where or 
often !” 

“ But seriously ”—said the Commodore 
indeed abolish summer shooting ?” 

** Most seriously ! most solemnly I would !’—Archer responded— 
‘In the first place because, as | have said, it is a perfect sin to shoot 
cock in July ; and secondly, because no one would, I am convinced, 
shoot for his own pleasure at that season, if it were not a question 








“seriously, would you 


of now or never. Between the intense heat, and the swarms of 


musquitoes, and the unfitness of that season for the dogs, which 
can rarely scent their game half the proper distance, and the den- 
sity of the leafy coverts; and lastly, the impossibility of keeping 
the game fresh till you can use it, render July shooting, at the least, 
a toil,in my opinion, rather than a real pleasure ; although we are 
such hunting creatures, that rather than not have our prey at all, we 
will pursue it in all times, and through all inconveniences. Fancy, 
my dear fellows, only fancy what superb shooting we should have 
if not a bird was killed till they were all full grown, and fit to kill— 
fancy bagging an hundred and fifteen fall woodcoek i in a single au- 
tumn day. , as we did this very year on a summer’s day !” 

“Oh! I agree with you completely ”—said Frank Forester— 
but I am afraid such a law will never be brought to bear in this 
country—the very day on which cock shooting does not really be- 
gin, but is supposed by nine-tenths of the people to begin—the 
fourth of July—is against it. Moreover, the amateur fillers of game 
are so very very few, in comparison with the amateur eaters thereof, 
that it is all but impossible to enforce the laws at all upon this sub- 
ject. Woodcock even now are eaten in June—nay | have heard, 
and believe it to be true, that many hotels in New York serve them 
up even in March and ’April—quail, this autumn, have been sold 
openly in the markets many days previous to the expiration of close 
time. And in fact, sorry I am to say it, as far as eating houses are 
in question, the game laws are nearly a dead letter. In the country, 
also, | have universally found it to be the case, that although the 
penalty of a breach may be exacted from strangers, no farmer wilt 
differ with a neighbor, as they call it, for the sake of a bird—Whe- 
ther time, and a greater diffusion of sporting propensities, and 
sporting feelings, may alter this for the better or no, I leave to sages 
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and more politic pates than mine. And now I say, Harry, you 
surely do not intend to trundle us off to Tom Draw’s to-night with- 
out a drink at starting ?—I see Timothy has got the drag up to the 
door, and the horses harnessed, and all ready for a start.” 

“Yes! yes!—all that’s true,” answered Harry, “but take my 
word for it the liquor case is not put in yet. Well, Timothy,” he 
went on, as they reached the door, “that is right. Have you got 
every thing put up ?” 

“All but tv’ gam’ bag and t’ liquor ca-ase, Sur”—Tim replied, 
touching his hat gnostically as he spoke—‘ Ay reckoned, ple-ease 
Sur, ’at you’d maybe want to fill t? yan oop and empty t’ oother !” 

“ Very well thought, indeed!” said Archer, winking to Forester 
the while—* Let that boy stand a few minutes to the horses’ heads, 
and come into the house yourself and pack the birds up, and fetch 
us some water.” 

“'T’ watter is upon t’ table, Sur, and t’ cigars, and a loight—but 
Ay’se be in wi’ you directly. Coom hither, lad, till Ay shew thee 
hoo to guide ’em; thou munna tooch t’ bits for the loife o’ thee, but 
joost stan’ there anent them—if they stir loike, joost speak to *em— 
Ayse hear thee!” and he left his charge and entered the small par- 
lor, where the three friends were now assembled, with a cheroot 
apiece already lighted, and three tall brimming rummers on the 
table. 

“ Look sharp and put the birds up,” said Harry, pitching, as he 
spoke, the fine fat fellows right and left out of his wide game 
pockets, “and when that’s done fill yourself out a drink, and help 
us on with our great coats.” 

“What are you going to do with the guns?” inquired the Com- 
modore. 

“'To carry them uncased and loaded—substituting in my own 
two buckshot cartridges for loose shot”—replied Archer. ‘“ ‘The 
Irish are playing the very devil through this part of the country— 
we are close to the line of the great Western railroad—and they 
are murdering, and robbing, and I know not what, for miles around. 
The last time I was at old Tom’s he told me that but ten days or a 
fortnight previously a poor Irish woman, who lived in his village, 
started to pay a visit to her mother by the self same road we shall 
pass to-night ; and was found the next morning with her whole per- 
son brutally abused, kneeling against a fence stone dead, strangled 
with her own cambric handkerchief. He says, too, that not a week 
passes but some of them are found dead in the meadows, or in the 
ditches, killed in some lawless fray ; and no one ever dreams of 
taking any notice, or making any inquiry about the matter !” 

“Is it possible ?—then keep the guns at hand by all means !” 

“Yes! but this time we will violate my rule about the copper 
caps—there is no rule, you are aware, but what has some excep- 
tion—and the exception to this of mine is—always take off your 
copper caps before getting into a wagon—the jar will occasionally 
knock them off, an upset will undoubtedly. So uncap, Messrs. 
Forester and A , and put the bright little exploders into your 
pockets, where they will be bothsafe and handy! And now, 
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birds are in, drinks are in, dogs and guns are in, and now let us 
be off!” 

No more words were wasted, the landlord’s bill was paid, Frank 
Forester and Timothy got up behind, the Commodore took the front 
seat, Harry sprang, reins in hand, to the box, and off they bowled, 
with lamps and cigars burning merrily, for it was now quite dark, 
along the well- known mountain road, w ‘hich Archer boasted he could 
drive as safely in the most gloomy night of winter as in a summer 
noon. And so it proved this time, for though he piloted his horses 
with a cool head and delicate finger through every sort of difficulty 
that a road can offer; up long and toilsome hills without a rail be- 
tween the narrow track and the deep precipice, down sharp and 
stony pitches, over loose clattering bridges, along wet marshy levels, 
he never seemed in doubt or trouble for a moment, but talked and 
laughed away as if he were a mere spectator. 


After they had gone a few miles on their way—* You broke off 


short, Archer,” said the Commodore, “ in the middle of your disser- 
tation on the natural history and habits of the woodcock, turning a 
propos de bottes to the cruelty of killing them in midsummer. In 
all which, by the way, I quite agree with you. But | don’t want to 
lose the rest of your lucubrations on this most interesting topic. 
What do you think becomes of the birds in August, after the moult 
begins 2” 

“ Verily, Commodore, that is a positive poser. Many good sports- 
men believe that they remain where they were before ; getting into 
the thickest and wettest brakes, refusing to rise before the dog, and 
giving out little or no scent !” 

* Do you believe this ?” 

“* No—I believe there is a brief migration, but whither I cannot 
tell you with any certainty. Some birds do stay, as they assert; 
and that a few do stay, and do give out enough scent to enable dogs 
to find them, is a proof to me that a// do not. A good sportsman 
can always find a few birds even during the moult, and [ do not 
think that birds killed at that time are at all worse eating than others. 
But I am satisfied that the great bulk shift their quarters, whither | 
have not yet fully ascertained—but [ believe to the small runnels 
and deep swales which are found throughout all the mountain tracts 
of the middle States; and in these, as I believe, they remain dis- 
persed and scattered in such small parties that they are not worth 
looking after, till the frost drives them down to their old haunts. A 
gentleman, whom I can depend on, told me once that he climbed Bull 
Hill one year late in September—Bull Hill is one of the loftiest 
peaks in the Highlands of the Hudson—merely to shew the pros- 
pect to a friend, ‘and he found all the brushwood on the summit full 
of fine autumn cock, not a bird having been seen for weeks in the 
low woodlands at the base. ‘They had no guns with them at the 
time, and some few days elapsed before he could again spare a few 
hours io hunt them up—in the meantime frost came, the birds re- 
turned to their accustomed swamps and levels, and, when he did 
again scale the rough mountain, not a bird rewarded his trouble. 
This, if true, which I do not doubt, would go far to prove my theory 
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correct—but it is not easy to arrive at absolute certainty, for if I am 
right, during that period birds are to be found nowhere in abundance, 
and a man must be a downright Audubon to be willing to go moun- 
tain-stalking—the hardest walking i in the world, by the: way—purely 
for the sake of learning the habits of friend Scolopaa, with no hope 
of getiing a good bag after all.” 

“How late have you ever killed a cock previous to their great 
southern flight ?” 

“Never myself beyond the fifteenth of November—but ‘Tom 
Draw assures me, and his asseveration was accidentally corrobo- 
rated by a man who walked along with him, that he killed thirty 
birds last year in Hell Hole, which both of you boys know, on the 
thirteenth of December. ‘There had been very severe frosts indeed, 
and the ice on that very morning was quite thick, and the mud 
frozen hard enough to bear in places. But the day was warm, 
bright, and genial, and, as he says, it came into his head to see 
“if cock was all gone,” and he went to what he knew to be the 
latest ground, and found the very heaviest and finest birds he ever 
saw !” 

“Oh! that of course,” said A 
ever hear of any other birds so late! 

“Yes! later—Mike Sandford, | think—but some Jerseyman or 
other—killed a couple the day after Christmas day, on a long south- 
ern slope covered with close dwarf cedars, and watered by some 
tepid springs, not far from Pine Brook—and I have been told that 
the rabbit shooters, who always go out in a party between Christmas 
and New Year’s day, almost invariably flush a bird or two there in 
mid-winter. ‘The same thing is told of a similar situation on the 
south-western slope of Staten Island; and I believe truly in both 
instances. ‘These, however, must, I think, be looked upon not as 
cases of late emigration, but as rare instances of the bird wintering 
here to the northward; which I doubt not a few do annually. i 
should like much to know if there is any State of the Union where 
the cock is perennial. I do not see why he should not be so in 
Maryland or Delaware, though I have never heard it stated so to be. 
The great heat of the extreme southern summer drives them north, 
as surely as our northern winter sends them south; and the great 
emigrations of the main flight are northward in February and March, 
and southward in November, varying by a few days only according 
to the variations of the season !” 

“ Well, I trust they have not emigrated hence yet—ha! ha! ha!” 
—laughed the Commodore, with his peculiar hearty deep-toned 
merriment ! 

“Not they! not they!—I warrant them”—said Archer—* but 
that to-morrow must bring forth. For here we are at Tom Draw’s 
door—and here comes the great animal in all its glory !” 
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“THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE TURF” REVIEWED ; 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


Some Considerations respecting Betting on Horse-Races. 





** See the course thronged with gazers, the sports are begun : 
The confusion! buthear! J bet you, Sir: done, done.”—DiBDIN. 





“THe Puinosopuy or THE TurF,” whose object is “ to lay down 
certain formule, rules, and directions for application to practical use, 
whereby a calculation of the speed of race-horses, with reference 
to age and weight, may be correctly made on mechanical principles, 
and coupled with suggestions of experiments for fixing an average 
scale of weights to be carried by race-horses of different ages.” 

If it be denied that we have ever had a golden or an iron age, 
few people will be found hardy enough to maintain that we have 
not at present our age of mechanism. By its potent aid we skim 
across the Atlantic, take a peep at Brother Jonathan, learn the latest 
news “up East and down West,” and return in far less time than 
would have been consumed by our ancestors in making their wills 
and packing up their traps for the voyage ; we breakfast in London, 
lunch in Birmingham, dine in Liverpool, sup in Dublin, and are 
again snugly ensconced among our household gods before you can 
say “Jack Robinson ;” we take a flight to Nassau, shake hands 
with the Grand Duke, and, presto! pop back again without having 
been missed from our fireside: hatch lots of chickens without the 
aid of hens ; send messages to, and receive answers from, our friends 
some hundred miles off by means of the voltaic telegraph, in less 
time than a penny-postman takes to give his “rat-tat;” and, in 
short, “perform daily more extraordinary feats than old Homer 
ever dreamed of attributing to all the gods and goddesses who 
“cast their cantrips ” and “play their pliskies” in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

But although the Genius of Mechanism stalks o’er the land in 
seven-league boots, and creates such extraordinary changes in the 
mortal state that we were perfectly resolved not to be astonished at 
any revolution effected by its aid, we must nevertheless admit we 
were somewhat staggered by the title-page of the work before us, 
and—since we are bound to reveal our sensations on perusing its 
contents—are fain to confess that they were rather of a comic na- 
ture than otherwise. In short, our fancy depicted a host of betting 
men, who, having seduced Scott, Day, and some other trainers, to 
permit them to try a few experiments on their nags, were busily em- 
ployed in weighing them in the most accurate manner, ascertaining 
their speed for a hundred yards, and then, with pencil and paper in 
hand, gravely proceeding to name the winning horse to a dead cer- 
tainty ; while poor Scott or Day, deeming the age of chances gone, 
looked sadly bewildered, and seemed to imagine they must keep 


"terms at Cambridge ere they should be able to know the fastest 
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nag in their stable after this Newtonian fashion. Then in the dim 
vista of futurity did we perceive professors Airey, De Morgan, and 
others of a mathematical turn, in green cut-away Newmarket coats 
with brass buttons, doe-skins, and top boots, busily employed in cal- 
culations upon the mechanical powers of the favorites for the Derby 
or Leger, while their classes were composed of Turfmen of high 
and low degree, all aspirants for fortune under the pleasing guise of 
an unerring book made on mechanical principles. We remembered 
also that the present year (1840) had from remotest times been sup- 
posed to be pregnant with some great event, and wondered if it 
could be possible that the ‘“ Philosophy of the Turf” should contain 
a revelation worthy of so important an era. 

‘To be serious—Our author, who has displayed considerable in- 
genuity in exemplifying the theory he has broached, has most un- 
fortunately omitted to take into his calculations the consideration of 
the trifling fact, that a race-horse is neither a steam-engine which 
will continue to move at a certain rate so long as a certain body of 
steam is kept up, nor an eight-day clock, which, when wound up, 
will go for a week without varying its action. ‘Thus his deductions, 
which are founded on the supposition that a horse’s lungs are like a 
blacksmith’s bellows, and the rest of his system of equally durable 
materials, must, for all practical purposes, be worthless when we 
call to mind the numerous ailments, not to say diseases, to which 
the race-horse, trained and nursed as he is at the present day, must 
ever be obnoxious, and the innumerable little contingencies that 
daily occur to render futile all calculations upon speed, however ac- 
curate they may be supposed, and however good the data upon 
which they are based may be imagined. 

The sum total of the principle upon which the “ Philosophy of 
the Turf” is founded is simply this—that by the aid of certain data, 
which are either the moving power or force of a race-horse, his 
speed for a second, or his weight and that which he carries, his ve- 
locity for any time may be calculated to a nicety : and as we imagine 
that weight is no criterion of condition ; that the moving power and 
speed for a second even of your adversaries’ horses can never be 
obtained ; and that a stop-watch will enable you to judge as correctly 
as any other mode of that of your own, we should deem time and 
labor thrown away upon any analysis of a system which can never 
prove of the slightest practical utility. 

At the same time that we give the author every credit for the in- 
genuity his work displays, we shall venture, with all due humility, 
to propose to him, and to all other Engineering Turfmen, the pro- 
priety of taking into consideration a few of those circumstances 
which every now and then are found to influence the running of 
the race-horse, ere they proceed to sport their cash “ upon mechani- 
cal principles ;” and, lest these possible drawbacks to the accuracy 
of their algebraic lucubrations should perchance be unto them even 
as a mystery, shall endeavor to enlighten them, as much as in us 
lies, on a few points requiring some meditation ere the probable 
winner of a race can be determined on with any chance of suc- 
cess. 
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Ye gods! what a task have we not imposed upon ourself! We, 
whose fondness for the contents of our purse has hitherto deterred 
us from risking more than a solitary sovereign on any race, and who, 
consequently, cannot be said to have purchased our experience at a 
very dear rate—shall we arrogantly venture to put ourself forth as 
2 beacon to the would-be Turfite, who is about to founder on the 
sunken rocks of chicanery, and attempt the rescue of those marked 
out “for a prey and for a spoil?” Be it so. If our knowledge of 
racing matters lack somewhat of the acuteness acquired by misfor- 
tune, our reflections may nevertheless arouse the wrath of some 
plundered victim, and lead him to follow in our wake, and reveal 
some of the dread mysteries of the Turf. With these we do not 
purpose to meddle, contenting ourself with matters more strictly 
pertaining to the horse and his jockey, and trusting that the remarks 
we may have occasion to make with regard to them alone will be 
sufficient to open the eyes of some who look to racing as a certain 
fortune, and to render more wary those who are naturally cautious. 

Among the most necessary matters for cogitation, prior to laying 
money upon a race, appear to us to be the following: the age ; the 
weight to be carried ; the distance to be run; the course ; the pre- 
vious performances, if any, of the horses engaged in a Stake, and if 
their-first appearance, their probable qualifications from their breed, 
action, and appearance ; condition; the temper; the weather; pub- 
lic rumor ; the trainer; and last, not least, the jockey. 

With respect to age, we may remark that at two years old the run- 
ning of any horse is very precarious, and cannot in many instances 
be considered a fair proof of what may be expected of him a year 
later. ‘The reason is pretty obvious. At so early an age there has 
not been much time for complete training, and hence the awkward- 
ness natural to the motions of all very young animals not having been 
got rid of: some, when running, will be found to lean on their fel- 
lows ; some will hug the rails ; others turn absolutely restive ; and 
others again swerve from the straight line, thus throwing away in a 
great measure their chance of winning. Thus it not unfrequently 
happens that a race among two-year-olds is little better than a scram- 
ble, and the winner is often far from being the best horse of the lot. 
The three-year-old horses, with all the advantages of light weight, 
will seldom be found capable of contending successfully with those 
two or three years older over a long and trying course. Their form 
is not sufficiently developed ; their stamina not perfected ; and con- 
sequently, although possibly faster than their older opponents for a 
short distance, the latter creep gradually up to them and win by 
sheer strength. A horse at four years old very frequently goes back 
from his three-year-old running, and does not justify the anticipa- 
tions formed of him; but from that age to six, seven, and even 

eight years old, if not improperly treated, the horse continues to 
improve in a greater ratio than he does from the period when he is 
put into training up to three or four years of age. ‘The very hard 
work that young racers are put to, and the consequent necessary 
application of shoes, tend very materially to injure the legs and feet, 
which latter in the thorough-bred horse are more liable to contrac- 
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tion than those of any other breed. Hence it is absolutely neces- 
sary to pay some attention to these circumstances when the injury 
inflicted by them can be correctly ascertained; for a horse with 
shaky fore-legs cannot, for the most part, be expected to last a dis- 
tance, and contracted or otherwise diseased feet diminish the length 
of his stride. 

The weight to be carried, taken in conjunction with the distance 
to be run, is a point requiring deep consideration. Where the 
weights for colts are equal, if the course be long and heavy, or short 
and light, and the horses engaged unknown to fame, the formation 
of the horse to be selected as worthy of being a favorite is a matter 
of great importance. Ceteris paribus, the len gthy horse, standing 
on a deal of ground, with a fair share of strength, and come of sire 
and dam of known speed at short distances, will probably be the 
winner of a race on level turf for a mile; while on the other hand, 
the close-knit, wiry, short-backed racer, with well-developed thighs 
and hind-quarters, and got by a horse renowned for stoutness, or out 
of a mare whose stock are known to possess this quality, will pro- 
bably carry away the prize over a deep and hilly course. ‘The usual 
allowance of three, and sometimes of five, pounds to fillies, must 
not be overlooked when a stout and well-made one of good pedi- 
gree is entered for a Stake. The actual dead weight carried by the 
jockey or horse is also a matter not to be allowed to pass unheeded, 
as, When great, it materially diminishes the power of the racer, 
more particularly perhaps when affixed to the saddle. In races 
wherein horses of different ages are brought to the post, it seldom 
happens that an opportunity is not afforded of judging from the pre- 
vious exploits of many of them what may be their probable chance 
of winning. ‘Thus, one horse four or five years old may be known 
to be able ¢ to give enter of equal age a stone weight or more, and 
beat him; and hence the origin of ‘Handicaps—a species of race 
requiring so much nicety of discrimination in the choice of a favor- 
ite, such exquisitesjudgment in deciding on the powers of the dif- 
ferent horses engaged, and if we may be allowed the expression, 
such delicacy of selection from various circumstances, that to at- 
tempt to direct the opinion of the tyro in betting upon such a race, 
excepting on general principles, we feel would be alike futile and 
impertinent. Moreover let it not be forgotten that horses are often 
brought out purposely to be beaten for small Stakes in order to ob- 
tain a favorable weight for a valuable Handicap. 

We may couple our observations on the distance to be run with 
— we have to make on the state and formation of the course. 

e have already said that the lengthy racer is in general more fitted 
for running over the flat than the ‘shorter and more compact horse ; 
but as the latter is commonly the stouter of the two species, there 
is a greater probability of his lasting over a long course of two or 
three miles than his more leggy opponent. Of this fact we have 
constant exemplifications, more especially if there be a rise in the 
course or ary other difficulty to contend against, and consequently 
it is a well-known fact that the running of three-year-old colts and 
lillies, winners at Newmarket over a dead level, is a sorry criterion 
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of their future success over the Derby course, where the hill gene- 
rally proves a stopper tothem. A lengthy horse, too, will not get 
through muddy or sticky ground nearly so quick as one of shorter 
build and strengthier loins; and thus under such circumstances, 
even when the distance to be gone over is not very long, the depth 
of the soil alone gives the latter a great advantage. When the for- 
mation of the course is circular, a horse accustomed to be trained 
upon such ground, particularly if he be of compact mould, will fre- 
quently be able to beat a horse superior to him in speed, provided 
he have been trained over a straight course and be of a more lengthy 
form, for the latter is less able to stretch himself than his opponent 
when running in a circle and leaning to the inner ring of the course. 
The hardness or softness of the ground, too, must be taken into 
consideration when horses whose legs and feet have been battered 
by constant running are engaged to run, for a horse with weak legs 
or tender feet dare not extend himself to his full length over a hard 
surface. 

So much then, in a few words, for the length, formation, and state 
of the course to be run over. Now, with respect to the previous 
performances of a racer, it is not often found that a horse, however 
good, which has been brought out very frequently, although he may 
have won several times, is in a fit condition to enter into a success- 
ful competition with those that have been reserved, say for some 
large Stake, and carefully trained. ‘Thus, horses that come to the 
post several times in the spring, at Newmarket, and elsewhere, are 
not unfrequently found in anything but a proper state to run at Epsom 
against those horses that have been nursed throughout the year. 
Winners also of slow-run races may nevertheless be beaten by one 
or more of the horses they have previously vanquished if the pace 
be forced early in the race. ‘The stock of certain stallions are 
noted for not being stickers, and consequently may be put hors de 
combat in the first half mile provided it be gone over at speed; and 
therefore when they win from not having been compelled to great 
exertion at the beginning of a race, it must be remembered that 
their powers may be diilerently tested in a subsequent contest. 
Thus it is of the greatest possible advantage to betting men to sce 
every race of consequence run for, that they may be ‘able to judge 
for themselves of the pace, powers, and action of every horse en- 
gaged for large Stakes, and be thereby more competent to deduce 
right conclusions from ocular observation, instead of relying upon 
the on dit of the multitude. 

Very many people, however, who make a constant practice of bet- 
ting upon all the important races of the year, have nevertheless no 
opportunity of actually witnessing the performance of the horses 
they are induced to back, and frequently never even see them at all ; 
so that they either judge of their powers by their deeds, or when 
this criterion—the best of any when properly applied—is wanting, 
rely upon common report as a test of their capabilities; and how 
often this turns out to be erroneous needs not to be remarked. ‘The 
various trivial accidents that may by possibility occur to bring an 
inferior horse in a winner of some one good Stake must be seen to 
be appreciated. 
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The mode in which an estimate of the chances of different horses 
that have run in public is made is generally this: supposing half a 
dozen horses to start for a Stake, and the winner of it to be subse- 
quently beaten by another horse ; this horse is then considered su- 
perior to all those beaten by his opponent. But it does not very 
frequently happen that any horse wins a race so hollow that all the 
beaten horses are deemed unfit to cope with him on any course. On 
the contrary there is for the most part some one horse or more that 
either shows a good turn of speed for a certain distance, or exhibits 
signs of enduring powers which may lead to the supposition that 
under other circumstances he may yet stand a chance of winning 
even against the horses that have proved too fast for him. It is pre- 
cisely a proper appreciation of this difference of circumstances that 
constitutes a good judge of the racing properties of public runners ; 
but to be able to form a correct opinion of the powers of those 
horses that have to make their debit on the Turf, requires an accu- 
rate knowledge of the racing points of a horse; a critical eye for 
his style of going; and no mean acquaintance with the Racing Ca- 
lendar and Stud Book, so that his lineage may serve in some re- 
spects to throw a ray of light over his probable qualifications. 

It must be obvious to those at all acquainted with horse-flesh that 
condition is a matter of the very highest importance in estimating 
the speed, and more particularly the endurance, of the racer. Now 
condition as far as regards outward appearance, and condition to run, 
may be two very different things. 

A blood-horse when in proper condition appears muscular without 
being fat; his coat is glossy ; the cutaneous veins are easily dis- 
cernible, especially after exercise ; his whole bearing is generally 
full of animation and excitement; his.eye is bright, and his move- 
ments indicate activity of body and eagerness of spirit: in short, 
he seems rather to require restraint than to need urging. But a 
horse being in good condition of body may assume the appearance 
of energy from the momentary excitement of being brought out to 
run against other horses, or by the application of the spur; he may, 
nevertheless, be totally unfit to run. A slight cold or cough, or a 
variety of other trivial complaints incidental to every living animal, 
but more particularly to the race-horse, whose whole life is a state 
of artificial being, may totally incapacitate him at the moment for 
displaying the powers which in a perfect state of health he may be 
known to possess ; and yet the ailment under which he temporarily 
labors may not have existed sufficiently long to detract from his ge- 
neral appearance of perfect condition. 

This is a faet that the running of our very best horses daily ex- 
emplifies ; and when we consider the complicated structure of the 
animal economy, we cannot wonder that it should occasionally be 
deranged by circumstances which at first sight may appear unim- 
portant, as the weather, indigestion, megrims, &c. &c. 

The temper of the thorough-bred horse is extremely variable. A 
powerful, speedy, and lasting horse, of good temper, is frequently, 
when not “i’the vein” for running, beaten by an animal every way 
his inferior. This unfortunate circumstance occasionally brings 
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the owner of an ill-tempered racer into disrepute ; for on one day, 
when in a bad mood, he cannot be made to exert himself, and con- 
sequently may be set down by the public as a worthless brute against 
which almost any odds may be obtained ; whereas on the following, 
his disposition being a little improved by some trifling occurrence 
possibly, of which we can form no estimate, he will come out and 
beat with ease a lot of horses against which he was supposed not 
to have a shadow of chance. ‘The proprietor of such a horse is 
not unfrequently supposed, though with great injustice, to have pur- 
posely lost where he might have won, and has then no other 
support whereon to base his claim to honesty but that touchstone of 
truth—time. 

_ Now some horses are given to shy or bolt, and are therefore rid- 
den in winkers—which, however, will not always prevent such a 
catastrophe ; others again, accustomed to be trained in clothes, are 
found unwilling to run except in a cloth of some description; one 
horse will spring forward on feeling the spur, but will swerve from 
the whip; a second, disliking the bleeders, will only answer to the 
whalebone ; while a third will “ shut up” on being plied with either 
one or the other. 

A naturally fretful horse may be rendered doubly so by a series of 
false starts, and half his strength may be wasted before he can be 
pulled up: and a timid horse, of which there are many, although 
shewing well at the beginning and middle of a race, will hang back 
where the course becomes lined with a dense multitude, terrified no 
less by the appearance of the crowd than by its clamorings. 

These facts, when known, are frequently taken advantage of by 
the “ wide-awake gentry ;” shouts and hurrahs intimidate the ner- 
vous, while eagerness or delay in starting are purposely made use 
of to waste the energies of the too fiery horse. We remember to 
have more than once heard of a trick which was too successfully 
practised years ago by a knowing owner of race-horses. It was 
this. A certain horse was entered for a race, and known to be ca- 
pable of winning it; but, being of a hot, peppery constitution, the 
person above alluded to, and who had the next best horse in the race, 
placed two men near the stable of the favorite, who were instructed 
to blow a trumpet alternately all night. ‘The consequence was, 
that the horse, having been kept in a state of excitement instead of 
taking his proper rest, came to the post washy, dispirited, and already 
half beaten. Such rascally tricks, far from being applauded as a 
good hit, should consign the inventor to ignominy and disgrace. 

We have already alluded to the state and formation of the course, 
and need not therefore harp upon the necessity of taking into our 
calculation the depth, hilliness, and form of the ground to be run 
over. 

With respect to the following point for consideration—the weather 
—it is evident that heavy rains, by rendering the turf deeper and 
more sticky, will materially diminish the chance of a slight though 
speedy horse; nor is this the only circumstance to be taken into 
our account when reflecting upon this portion of our subject. It is 
known that certain winds at some periods of the year will very 
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widely disseminate influenza, particularly among thorough-bred 
horses, nursed as they are by modern trainers—hence, when these 
prevail prior to a race, the possibility of some of the best horses 
being unable to come to the post. Witness, for instance, the Oaks 
carried off by Industry from this cause alone. Occasionally, also, 
there are found horses, who, from some peculiarity of vision, will 
notrun in a bright sunshine. This has been said to have been the 
case with Nonsense, but for the truth of the report we will not vouch. 
Certain, however, it is, that where such a drawback to winning is 
known to be possible, we should not lose sight of it in making choice 
of a favorite. ; 

The next circumstance to which we shall advert in few words is 
public rumor. Various and conflicting as are frequently the reports 
put in circulation respecting the favorites for a large Stake, on which 
there is much betting; it will nevertheless be generally found that 
the truth, or something very nearit, will at last make its way silently 
and surely ; and we should therefore wait for it with patience, and 
not be greedy to speculate upon the assertions of one or more inte- 
rested persons, whose object is to make a good book by falsehood 
or any other means. 

It scarcely ever happens that any great race comes off without 
previous reports injurious to the favorites having been disseminated : 
this one has broken down in his gallop; another has a speedy cut ; 
and a thirdacough. ‘The tale, said to have been told in confidence, 
soon gets wind ; the odds against the horse are increased, and are 
eagerly taken by the fabricators of the lie or their agents. A few 
days’ patience will generally suffice to put any betting-man au fait 
of these maneuvres. 

It is very frequently a matter of some importance to consider who 
is the trainer of any favorite, and for these reasons :—firstly, some 
trainers are considered to follow a better system with their horses 
than the others: secondly, they may train for noblemen and gentle- 
men of large property, and deeply engaged in breeding for the ‘Turf, 
which, in the selection of colts and fillies to be put in training, of 
course gives them, from the number they rear annually, a great supe- 


. riority over men of more limited means, who can afford to keep but 


a few brood mares. ‘Thus the Stable of such and such a trainer is 
always in some repute from its being known that he has only the 
best stock in his string. Thirdly, the horses trained in the North 
will, under equally favorable circumstances, have the call of those 
trained in the South—when the latter have to travel to Doncaster, 
we will say, to run their race; both because, if they do not go by 
van or railway, the exertion will possibly be detrimental to them, 
and because the change of air is frequently found to deteriorate their 
powers for a certain time. The fact of a good trial-horse being in 
a trainer’s stable, coupled with accounts of the performances of the 
young ones for whom he leads the gallop, is not to be totally over- 
looked. 

The last point of which we purpose to make mention is the jockey. 
With his honesty we can scarcely venture to meddle; but must, 
nevertheless, remark, that the whisper of anything calculated to im- 
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peach his integrity should be quite sufficient to make any man pause 
ere he venture to back the horse he is intended to ride, more parti- 
cularly if he be a favorite for the race. 

So far as regards his style of riding we may be allowed to observe, 
that a jockey known to be fond of making strong play with his 
horse early in a race, is unsuited to an animal whose powers are 
not of a lasting description. ‘T'Me patient rider, not given to dashing 
except when an extraordinary effort is required to win, is much the 
safer man of the two to back, provided his horse in other respects 
have a good chance. The jockey prone to the use of thong and 
steel, and who moreover shakes his horse when an adversary ap- 
proaches him, is not comparable to the steady rider who manages 
io get all that can be got out of a horse without much exertion to 
himself. 

There is also one peculiarity among some jockies to which the 
severe training they are occasionally subjected to for the purpose of 
reducing their weight may possibly give rise: it is the use of sti- 
mulants, which unqualifies them from making a good struggle with- 
out previously shipping guantum suff. of Dutch courage, and this is 
sometimes-overdone. 

We have now completed a cursory detail of some of those inci- 
dents connected with the Turf which are alone sufficient to demon- 
strate the extreme difficulty of making even a pretty near approach 
to naming the winner of a race. If any other proof of this be 
wanting, we might point to the universally allowed precept, that 
“the Field is always a good horse ;” and we will venture to assert 
that any attempt to guess at the winner of any of our large Stakes, 
without very considerable cogitation and comparison, will, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, be attended with complete failure. 

Let him then who looks to realize large sums by the Turf, make 
up his mind to disappointment, even after the most profound consi- 
derations of the respective qualifications of the different horses en- 
gaged to run against each other; and not be surprised if he occa- 
sionally discover to his cost that half a pailful of cold water or a 
few drams of tartar emetic will at any time upset the nicest calcu- 
lations. 

We purposely omit any analysis of “betting round,” and other 
means by which a good book that must win—if every body pays— 
may be made; and content ourselves with having drawn attention 
to those paints connected with racing which any gentleman may 
study without being termed a /eg. All plans for making a livelihood 
by betting, in which course many a pigeon must be plucked, we hold 
in sovereign contempt. 

London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Nov., 1840. 
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SCENES AND SPORTS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 





BY MAJOR E. NAPIER. 





INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


On first entering the army, at an early age, I joined my regiment 
in India. A strong natural taste for the sports of the field was here 
brought to maturity, and steadily followed up in that “ seventh hea- 
ven” of the sportsman. It would be tedious to trace during its 
whole course the progress of the neophyte, in the “cunning of his 
craft,” in that far land, from the moment when having crossed the 
“ surf, ** a green, beardless, and red-cheeked novice, he displays 
his budding propensity to imitate the mighty hunter of old, the great 
Nimrod, by knocking over long-tailed parroquets amongst the groves 
of tall cocoa-nut trees at Poonamallee, or stalking for orey Paddy 
birds amidst the swampy expanse of the surrounding rice-fields, to 
that proud era of his sporting career when he beholds extended at 
his feet, pierced by his now unerring rifle, the kingly carcass of the 
royal tiger; or when, with foot firmly planted on the reeking body 
of the bristly savage, he exultingly withdraws from its bloody sheath 
the sharp head of ‘his well-tried ‘boar-spear. Through all the dif- 
ferent acts of these intervening stages did I pass during a long and 
Bedouin-like residence, principally amongst the jungles of the 
Deccan, a life endeared by the most pleasing associations ; and if 
tried friends, boon companions, and a perpetual recurrence of spirit- 
stirring adventures, when accompanied by the enjoyment of health, 
and freedom from all cares, tend to promote happiness, then most un- 
doubtedly did I enjoy that “ ne plus ultra” of the day-dreams of the 
philosopher ; for never, on the whole, could time have been more 
pleasantly spent. Although I purpose not to tire the reader with the 
whole initiation into the mysteries of the chase of a young griffint 
on first landing in India, still I must put him eu fait as to the first 
débit of our youthful friend, in scenes and amongst objects so en- 
tirely new to him; and although he does not, like Hercules, start 
from his cradle and throttle a boa constrictor or cobra capello, yet in 
due imitation of that worthy of old, I will in time describe “as 
how” he gored the savage boar, bagged I know not how many brace 
of snipe and royal tigers before breakfast, had them all curried to- 
gether, with a variety of other equally authentic and interesting 
narrations, in this our story of “Scenes and Sports in Foreign 
Lands.” Nature, which within the tropics is so luxuriant and proli- 
fic in the vegetable kingdom, is no less bountiful and lavish in the 
animal one ; “and the first things which strike the uninitiated Euro- 
pean, on putting his foot on the sunny shores of India, are the num- 
bers and familiarity of the animals unreclaimed, and free from the 


* An expression equivalent to entering or leaving India, as a person 1s never supposed 
to venture across this tremendous barrier of the Coromandel coast, unless on such mo- 
mentous occasions. 

t Until a man has been a year anda day in India, he retains the appellation of “ griffin,” 
equivalent to greenhorn. 
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sway of man. ‘The young officer marching his detachment to its 
first station, Poonamallee, has not left the gates of Fort St. George 
ere he is astonished at seeing crows (in his own land the most wary 
of the feathered tribe) fearlessly and gravely pacing along the ve- 
randahs, almost under the feet of the soldiers; whilst numerous 
large kites, hovering about on the wing, and wide awake to every 
thing going forward, will occasionally carry their boldness so far as 
to sweep past the cook-boys carrying in large wicker-baskets the 
meat destined for the use of the soldiers, and should a detached and 
portable morsel meet their glance, it is instantaneously carried aloft 
in their serried claws. Besides the above crows and kites, nume- 
rous vultures are the usual visitors and scavengers of the barrack- 
yard. ‘These disgusting-looking birds are of two species, one of a 
dirty white, the other of a dark brown color, the face divested of 
feathers, and of a most bilious-looking dark yellow hue.* In Fort 
William, to these gentry are added the “ adjutant,” who, from his 
greater bulk and capacity of stomach, is a still more efficient sca- 
venger. I have often heard the Qui-Hy’st relate curious anecdotes 
of this extraordinary bird, which appears to belong to the stork spe- 
cies. I remember C——d, who is an old Bengalee, vouching for 
the truth of the following :—‘“ When I was a youngster,” said he, 
“at my father’s quarters in the Fort, I used to play the adjutants all 
manner of tricks; on one occasion | remember getting a couple of 
large marrow-bones, and, after fastening them both together, charg- 
ing the cavities with gunpowder well rammed down, we applied a 
slow match, and threw them in this state into the midst of the adju- 
tants which were stalking about in front of the barracks. A couple 
of them immediately pounced each on a bone, which was as soon 
swallowed, but the connecting string had on them the same effect 
which the leash had on two dogs wishing to go opposite ways. 
After a short tussle on ¢erra firma, our Siamese twins betook them- 
selves to the regions of air. In the meantime, their internal enemy, 
the slow match, had not been idle ; scarcely had they soared to the 
height of a few dozen yards, when a tremendous explosion took 
place ; the fragments of bone and a piece of singed rope fell to the 
ground, but the adjutants had disappeared in a cloud of smoke and 
feathers!” ‘Thunders of applause rang from every side of the mess- 
table, which, from the manner in which they were expressed, ap- 
peared to give the narrator little satisfaction, as impugning the ve- 
racity of his youthful exploit. “Go it again, ‘Childe Harold ;’ 
another yarn!” re-echoed from all sides, when, as soon as the 
“Childe” could make himself heard, said, “ Well, gentlemen, you 
no doubt think it a very tough fellow ; you shall now have one of 
a more soft and pathetic nature. Shortly after this occurrence, 
wishing to carry on my experiments with the adjutants, I enticed 
a favorite little Blenheim lapdog, belonging to one of the ladies 
of the family, into the square, in view of the adjutants. ‘The latter 


* These revolting and obscene birds sometimes gorge themselves to such a degree, 
that the author has galloped up to aparty feasting on the carcass of a bullock, and sing- 
ling out one, ere he could soar out of reach, has, whilst skimming along the ground, dri- 
ven the spear through his back. 


+ The Bengalees are so nicknamed. 
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appeared at first undecided what course to pursue, a real Blenheim 
lapdog being a delicacy to which they had probably not been accus- 
tomed. In the meantime the poor little dog, nothing abashed at the 
altention bestowed upon him, was sauntering- carelessly and fear- 
lessly along, as he might, under similar circumstances, have done 
at home in a barn-yar dwell stocked with turkeys and fowls. At 
this moment a huge adjutant gravely approached, and only moving 
the muscles of his countenance to yawn destruction on the unhappy 
little animal, took him quietly up, and the next moment he disap- 
peared down the deep abyss opened to receive him. A piercing 


-shriek warned me, in my place of concealment, that other eyes had 


beheld the metamorphosis of the dog into a ‘swallow. ‘The next 
instant a fair form, with dishevelled locks, was rushing across the 
square ; but it was too late. ‘The adjutant majestically soared aloft, 
and I beheld him alight on the highest pinnacle of a distant build- 
ing, where, like ‘ Patience on a monument, smiling at grief,’ he 
leisurely and complacently appeared to await the progress of diges- 
tion.” ‘* Very soft and very pathetic,” said the grim-looking Colonel 
W , depositing his claret-glass at the conclusion of the story, 
“and hi wing been myself long at Fort William, I can vouch for 
the wonderful feats occasionally performed by these remarkable 
birds. 1 one day saw a live bandycoote* swallowed by one of them, 
but the next instant, to our surprise, he emerged from amidst the 
feathers of the bird’s paunch, having evidently eaten himself out of 
limbo, and was taking himself off with all speed. The adjutant 
however, was too quick for him; he was again bagged, and again 
made his escape, and the process was continued till the poor bandy- 
coote died of sheer fatigue and exhaustion, was once more swal- 
lowed, and no longer burst the cerements of the living sepulchre.” 


* This is a very large species of rat, about the size of a guinea-pig. 








THE SPORTSMAN—A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


—_ — 


‘TRULY it may be said that man is a wonderfully constituted piece 
of Nature’s mechanism! How many different parts do we see 
“fill’d to the life” by the same individual, with a good will and 
heartiness that leave not a shadow of suspicion on our mind of 
there being no “acting” in the case—the picture possessing too 
much breadth and depth oi: character to allow us for a moment to 
doubt its sterling quality. 

Look at yon sportsman—we imagine we know him well, notwith- 
standing his having mounted that noble animal, and his “ sporting 
the scarlet.” You behold him in the midst of a score or two of 
brother sportsmen, all at a neck-or-nothing pace, stimulated and ex- 
cited by the “view halloo” of the huntsman, and the music—to 
him the sweetest under heaven—of a pack of full, deep, and mel- 


low-toned hounds. He is in the hey-day of health and youth, but 
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his countenance is paler than usual; there is nothing of that happy 
joyousness beaming on it that we have elsewhere beheld, for an 
intense anxiety seems to pervade every muscle of his manly coun- 
tenance. His very soul is absorbed in the scene before and around 
him; and his every thought is centered in the result of the day’s 
sport. 

* * * * * 

The toils, the fatigues, the mischances, and the hair-breadth 
escapes of the day are over. A goodly party of the sportsmen, 
who were assembled when sly reynard broke covert, again have 
met, not “booted and belted,” but dressed for dinner, around the 
well-plenished and festive board. The identical individual that we 
remarked in the morning as the soul-inspired sportsman is also 
there ; and now he seems the perfect picture of happiness and tho- 
rough enjoyment. ‘The anxiety we spoke of as being depicted 
upon his benevolent countenance has entirely passed away, and 
every feature is redolent of mirth, and glee, and uncontrolled de- 
light. He now seems the very soul of the party that surrounds 
him, the point from which flows the inspiration that apparently per- 
vades the happy assemblage : you would imagine that of all others 
his presence could not possibly be dispensed with, or that his en- 
joyments existed not apart from the “ board and the bottle !” 

* * * * * 

Who is yonder angler down in the silent meadows by the side of 
the gently-rippling river, where it glides over its bed of silvery peb- 
bles, and between sloping banks, where the wind-flower waves in 
solitude, and where the monotonous piping of the sand-snipe is the 
only accompaniment to the unceasing gurgling of the gentle stream ? 
Observe the patience that he exercises, and the assiduity with 
which he pursues this (apparently) his favorite pastime ; for he has 
scarcely moved twenty paces along by the side of the dimpling 
pool since first we noticed him, while his thin and flexible line has 
been cast a hundred times, with extreme lightness and dexterous 
precision, across the too-transparent waters, for the grey morning 
clouds have wasted away into thin fleecy specks, so that the sun 
ever and anon shines out in a full blaze of light upon the verdant 
woods and meadows. During all this time not a single trout has 
been landed, though once or twice it was clearly apparent, from the 
motion of his arm, and the slight jerks of his long and taper fishing- 
rod, and from the hurried manner in which he re-cast his line to the 
identical spot he had previously thrown it, that he had been grati- 
fied by a “rise” or a “nibble.” Mark him: he now seats himself 
on the bank, a short distance from the river’s edge, but not in idle- 
ness, for he is all attention to the manufacturing of an artificial fly, 
the very semblance of a natural one he has recently caught as it 
floated down the stream, his well-stored fishing-book supplying all 
necessary materials for the construction of flies of every shape, 
hue, and color. His old flies have now been replaced by others 
better suited, he would hope, to the circumstances of the occasion ; 
and he again retraces his steps to the upper part of the same pool 
—for he is aware that it is well stocked with beautiful trout—anq 
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he again casts his new temptation gently across the rippling waters. 
But the artifice is tried in vain! the fish are not on the feed, and 
consequently sulky and not to be tempted. But he reasons with 
himself, and arrives at this conclusion, that by-and-by matters will 
change for the better; the fish will again arouse from their present 
sulky humor; and the aspect improves, for there are evidently some 
dark clouds coming up from the west. 
* * * * * 

Several hours have passed away, and our route once more brings 
us into the vicinity of the same angler that we had seen by the side 
of the dimpling pool. He has, however, changed his ground, pro- 
bably over a quarter of a mile, and is still busied in throwing his 
“duns ” and “ swallow-tails ” across the silvery stream. Apparently, 
however, he is still unsuccessful, for one small “ fork-tail” is all 
that we have witnessed him land in safety. He seems a quiet and 
meditative character, but since we too are “ members of the angle,” 
we will venture to approach him. There is that “something un- 
definable” in all his movements that bespeaks him a gentleman ; 
probably he is the recently-inducted Rector from the adjoining 
parish. 

* * * * * 

We have ventured to accost him, and he has deigned familiarly 
to converse with us upon Ais and our favorite science. We have 
been delighted with his demeanor and intelligence, for we found 
him a very “prince of anglers.” Old Father Izaak would leap for 
joy in his grave could he be made aware that so eminent a disciple 
frequents the self-same haunts that once so much delighted him. 
We learned that this patient angler had been lashing the water in 
these lonely meadows during six long hours, and that the fruits of 
his labors consisted of three small trout, the largest seven or eight 
inches long, and the same number of fork-tails. But imagine our 
surprise, nay our perfect astonishment, when we discovered—that 
is recognised—in the sedate and patient angler the self-same indi- 
vidual we mentioned as joining so eagerly in the chase, and whom 
we afterwards beheld in the extreme joyousness of mortal exist- 
ence, when it seemed as if his entire happiness centered in the 
convivialities of the Sporting Club of which he has long been a 
popular member. To us he appeared equally happy when alone 
in the solitary meadows, though there was no flush of excitement 
upon his countenance, which was mild, placid, and benignant ; nor 
did he appear in the least annoyed or disappointed at his want of 
success. In five minutes we discovered he had too much mind (we 
hate the cant term philosophy) to allow trifles to grieve him, for he 
had long been accustomed to reason upon “ causes and effects.” 
He was not ignorant of his own abilities as an angler; and if on 
the present occasion his success had not been commensurate with 
his abilities and the skill he displayed, he felt well assured that 
he should be more fortunate at some other time. 

* * * * * 

When the sun was rapidly descending towards the mountains 

that stretched across the west, we witnessed this “hero of the 
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angle” wind up his line, undo his many-jointed fishing-rod, and 

leisurely wend his way towards the residence of a friend (to whom 

he was on a visit) that lay a couple of miles off, where he arrived, 

we doubt not, just in time to dress for dinner, and to take his ac- 

customed place at the right hand of one of the finest women in 

England, the lovely and accomplished Mrs. D ,of D Hall. 
‘ {London (Old) Sporting Magazine for Nov., 1840.) 











THE PRAIRIE. 





BY J. J. AUDUBON. 





On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I found myself obliged 
to cross one of the wide Prairies, which, in that portion of the 
United States, vary the appearance of the country. ‘The weather 
was fine, all around me was as fresh and blooming as if it had just 
issued from the bosom of nature. My knapsac':, my gun, and my 
dog, were all I had for baggage and company. Lut, although well 
moccassined, I moved slow ly along, attracted by the brilliancy of 
the flowers, and the gambols of the fawns around their dams, to all 
appearance as thoughtless of danger as I felt myself. 

My march was of long duration ; ; I saw the sun sinking beneath 
the horizon long before I could perceive any appearance of wood- 
land, and nothing i in the shape of man had I met with that day. 
The track which I followed was only an old Indian trace, and as 
darkness overshadowed the prairie, | felt some desire to reach at 
least a copse, in which I might lie downtorest. The Night-hawks 
were skimming over and around me, attracted by the buzzing wings 
of the beetles which form their food, and the distant howling of 
wolves gave me some hope that I should soon arrive at the skirts 
of some woodland. 

I did so, and almost -at the same instant a fire-light attracting my 
eye, | moved towards it, full of confidence that it proceeded from 
the camp of some wandering Indians. I was mistaken :—I disco- 
vered by its glare that it was from the hearth of a small log cabin, 
and that a tall figure passed and re-passed between it and me, as if 
busily engaged in household arrangements. 

I reached the spot, and presenting myself at the door, asked the 
tall figure, which proved to be a woman, if I might take shelter un- 
der her roof for the night. Her voice was gruff, and her attire neg- 
ligently thrown about her. She answered in the affirmative. I 
walked in, took a wooden stool, and quietly seated myself by the 
fire. ‘The next object that attracted my notice was a finely-formed 
young Indian, resting his head between his hands, with his elbows 
on his knees. A long bow rested against the log wall near him, 
while a quantity of arrows and two or three raccoon skins lay at 
his feet. He moved not; he apparently breathed not. Accus- 
tomed to the habits of the Indians, and knowing that they pay little 
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attention to the approach of civilized strangers (a circumstance 
which, in some countries, is considered as evincing the apathy of 
their character), I addressed him in F rench, a language not unfre- 
quently partially known to the people in that neighborhood. He 
raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes with his finger, and gave 
me a significant glance with the other. His face was covered with 
blood. ‘The fact was, that an hour before this, as he was in the act 
of discharging an arrow at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the arrow 
had slipped upon the cord, and sprung back with such violence into 
his right eye as to destroy it for ever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of fare I might expect. 

Such a thing as a bed was not to be seen, but many large untanned 
bear and buflalo hides lay piled in a corner. I drew a fine time- 
piece from my breast, and told the woman that it was late, and that 
I was fatigued. She had espied my watch, the richness of which 
seemed to operate upon her feelings with electric quickness. She 
told me that there was plenty of venison and jerked buffalo meat, 
and that on removing the ashes I should find a cake. But my watch 
had struck her fancy, and her curiosity had to be gratified by an 
immediate sight of it. I took off the gold chain that secured it from 
around my neck, and presented it to her, She was all ecstacy, 
spoke of its beauty, asked me its value, and put the chain round her 
brawny neck, saying how happy the possession of such a watch 
should make her. ‘Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself, in so re- 
tired a spot, secure, I paid little attention to her talk or her -move- 
ments. I helped my dog to a good supper of venison, and was not 
long in satisfying the demands of my own appetite. 

‘The Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme suffering. He 
passed and re-passed me several times, and once pinched me on the 
side so violently, that the pain nearly brought forth an exclamation 
of anger. I looked at him. His eye met mine; but his look was 
so forbidding, that it struck a chill into the more nervous part of 
my system. He again seated himself, drew a butcher knife from its 
greasy scabbard, examined its edge, as I would do that of a razor 
suspected dull, replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk from his 
back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent me expressive 
glances whenever our hostess chanced to have her back to- 
wards us. 

Never until that moment had my senses been awakened to the 
danger which I now suspected to be about me. I returned glance 
for glance to my companion, and rested well assured that, whatever 
enemies I might have, he was not of their number. 

I asked the woman for my watch, wound it up, and under pre- 
tence of wishing to see how the weather might probably be on the 
morrow, took up my gun and walked out of the cabin. I slipped a 
ball into each barrel, scraped the edges of my fiints, renewed the 
primings, and returning to the hut, gave a favorable account of my 
observations. I took a few bear-skins, made a pallet of them, and 
calling my faithful dog to my side, lay down, with my gun close to 
my body, and in a few minutes was, to all appearance, fast asleep. 

A short time had elapsed, when some voices were heard, and from 
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the corner of my eyes I saw two athletic youths making their en- 
trance, bearing a dead stag on a pole. They disposed of their bur- 
den, and asking for whiskey, helped themselves freely to it. Ob- 
serving me and the wounded Indian, they asked who | was, and 
why the devil that rascal (meaning the Indian, who, they knew, 
understood not a word of English) was inthe house. ‘The mother, 
for so she proved to be, bade them speak less loudly, made mention 
of my watch, and took them to a corner, where a conversation took 
place, the purport of which it required little shrewdness in me to 
guess. I tapped my dog gently. He moved his tail, and with in- 
describable pleasure I saw his fine eyes alternately fixed on me and 
raised towards the trio in the corner. I felt that he perceived 
danger in my situation. The Indian exchanged a last glance 
with me. 

The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into such condition, 
that I already looked upon them as hors de combat ; and the frequent 
visits of the whiskey bottle to the ugly mouth of their dam I hoped 
would soon reduce her to a like state. Judge of my astonishment, 
reader, when I saw this incarnate fiend take a large carving-knife, 
and go to the grindstone to whet its edge. I saw her pour the water 
on the turning machine, and watched her working away with the 
dangerous instrument, until the sweat covered every part of my 
body, in despite of my determination to defend myself to the last. 
Her task finished, she walked to her reeling sons, and said, ‘‘ ‘There, 
that’ll soon settle him! Boys, kill yon —————, and then for the 
watch.” 

I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, touched my faithful com- 
panion, and lay ready to start up and shoot the first who might 
attempt my life. ‘The moment was fast approaching, and that night 
might have been my last in this world, had not Providence made 
preparations for my rescue. All wasready. The infernal hag was 
advancing slowly, probably contemplating the best way of despatch- 
ing me, whilst her sons should be engaged with the Indian. I was 
several times on the eve of rising and shooting her on the spot :— 
but she was not to be punished thus. ‘The door was suddenly 
opened, and there entered two stout travellers, each with a long 
rifle on his shoulder. I bounced up on my feet, and making them 
most heartily welcome, told them how well it was for me that they 
should have arrived at that moment. The tale was told in a minute. 
The drunken sons were secured, and the woman, in spite of her 
defence and vociferations, shared the same fate. The Indian fairly 
danced with joy, and gave us to understand that, as he could not 
sleep for pain, he would watch over us. You may suppose we 
slept much less than we talked. The two strangers gave me an 
account of their once having been themselves in a somewhat similar 


situation. Day came, fair and rosy, and with it the punishment of 


our captives. 

They were now quite sobered. Their feet were unbound, but 
their arms were still securely tied. We marched them into the 
woods off the road, and having used them as Regulators were wont 
to use such delinquents, we set fire to the cabin, gave all the skins 
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and implements to the young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well 
pleased, towards the settlements. 

During upwards of twenty-five years, when my wanderings ex- 
tended to all parts of our country, this was the only time at which 
my life was in danger from my fellow creatures. Indeed, so little 
risk do travellers run in the United States, that no one born there 
ever dreams of any to be encountered on the road; and I can only 
account for this occurrence by supposing that the inhabitants of the 
cabin were not Americans. 

Will you believe, reader, that not many miles from the place 
where this adventure happened, and where, fifteen years ago, no 
habitation belonging to civilized man was expected, and very few 
ever seen, large roads are now laid out, cultivation has converted 
the woods into fertile fields, taverns have been erected, and much 
of what we Americans call comfort is to be met with. So fast 
does improvement proceed in our abundant and free country. 





Notes of the Month. 





JANUARY. 





Matcn Race—Boston anp Gano.—The Match Race between Gano and | 
Boston, Four Mile Heats, for $20,000, came off at Augusta, on the 7th of Nov., 
according to the arrangemeuts previously made. 

The Lafayette Course is a beautiful one, of an oval shape, and in fine order at 
the present time. I reached the ground about twelve o’clock, and found a consi- 
derable crowd already assembled, which was much augmented as the period for 
starting approached. About one, the contending nags made their appearance, 
when the betting, or rather propositions for betting, commenced in the vicinity of 
the stand—three to one, was freely tendered without takers, when the friends of 
Boston became more liberal, and bets were offered, and in some few instances 
taken, at five to one. 

About half-past one, the signal was given to mount. The veteran chesnut 
looked as if it was but an every day business with him, and Gil. Patrick, his 
rider, appeared as unconcerned as any man need look who had the thing dead. 
He was without spurs, which, I am told, are not required to incite “ Old White 
Nose” to do his duty. Gano certainly made a fine appearance, and moved as if 
he was conscious of the important part he was expected to play in the exciting 
game, but those better acquainted with such matters than myself, informed me 
that his limbs were not in a proper condition, and would not sustain the work ne- 
cessary to insure the victory. 

At the word they were off in handsome style, at a very moderate pace, Boston 
having the track, and taking the lead. Before the first half mile was completed, 
however, Gano shot ahead, and kept it to the end of the mile, passing under the 
string two or three lengths ahead—Time, 2:02. 

« The second mile was but a repetition of the first, at a little acceleration of pace, 
ag Gano leading at the conclusion about the same distance as before— 

ime, 1:57. 

The third round was one of exciting interest. Bets at long odds were cried 
among the crowd assembled around the stand, on Boston, as to the result of the 
heat and the race, and taken in small sums in a few cases. The third of the 
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the corner of my eyes I saw two athletic youths making their en- 
trance, bearing a dead stag on a pole. They disposed of their bur- 
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and implements to the young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well 
pleased, towards the settlements. 

During upwards of twenty-five years, when my wanderings ex- 
tended to all parts of our country, this was the only time at which 
my life was in danger from my fellow creatures. Indeed, so little 
risk do travellers run in the United States, that no one born there 
ever dreams of any to be encountered on the road; and I can only 
account for this occurrence by supposing that the inhabitants of the 
cabin were not Americans. 

Will you believe, reader, that not many miles from the place 
where this adventure. happened, and where, fifteen years ago, no 
habitation belonging to civilized man was expected, and very few 
ever seen, large roads are now laid out, cultivation has converted 
the woods into fertile fields, taverns have been erected, and much 
of what we Americans call comfort is to be met with. So fast 
does improvement proceed in our abundant and free country. 
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Boston, Four Mile Heats, for $20,000, came off at Augusta, on the 7th of Nov., 
according to the arrangemeuts previously made. 

The Lafayette Course is a beautiful one, of an oval shape, and in fine order at 
the present time. I reached the ground about twelve o’clock, and found a consi- 
derable crowd already assembled, which was much augmented as the period for 
starting approached. About one, the contending nags made their appearance, 
when the betting, or rather propositions for betting, commenced in the vicinity of 
the stand—three to one, was freely tendered without takers, when the friends of 
Boston became more liberal, and bets were offered, and in some few instances 
taken, at five to one. 

About half-past one, the signal was given to mount. The veteran chesnut 
looked as if it was but an every day business with him, and Gil. Patrick, his 
rider, appeared as unconcerned as any man need look who had the thing dead. 
He was without spurs, which, I am told, are not required to incite ‘‘ Old White 
Nose” to do his duty. Gano certainly made a fine appearance, and moved as if 
he was conscious of the important part he was expected to play in the exciting 
game, but those better acquainted with such matters than myself, informed me 
that his limbs were not in a proper condition, and would not sustain the work ne- 
cessary to insure the victory. 

At the word they were off in handsome style, at a very moderate pace, Boston 
having the track, and taking thelead. Before the first half mile was completed, 
however, Gano shot ahead, and kept it to the end of the mile, passing under the 
string two or three lengths ahead—Time, 2:02. 
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mile had not been completed, when Boston made a push and closed on Gano, and 
a struggle ensued for several hundred yards—the multitude were silent—you 
could have heard a whisper at the distance of an hundred feet—when the white 
nose of the unconquerable Boston slowly made its appearance, and gradually the 
symmetrical form of the noble animal disengaged itself from the eclipse with 
which it had been for a short time enshrouded, by the. intervention of Gano, who 
was inside. The stroke of the two nags was tremendous for this short period, 
but the moment that the chesnut had emerged from this temporary obscurity, 
the friends of the bay horse gave up allas lost. Boston passed the judges’ stand 
about two lengths ahead.—Time, 1:53. 

The fourth mile was run without a hope on the part of Gano, Boston appearing 
perfectly at ease, coming out several lengths ahead. Time, 2:05—Total time of 
heat, 7:57. 

After the proper period the horses were again called to the stand by the judges, 
when Mr. Walton, the owner of Gano, announced that he would not start for 
the second heat, nor would he require Boston to gallop round the course, but gave 
up the purse: 

The Northern Turfmen bore their honors and pocketed their winnings as the 
real lovers of the sports of the Turf always do, without appearing as if they had 
been successful, and their chivalrous competitors of Georgia tendered the rites of 


hospitality with all their characteristic generosity and warmth of feeling. 
{Charleston Courier.] 





Premiums AWARDED AT THE LATE EXHIBITION OF THE SouTH CaRoLINa AGRI- 
CULTURAL Society.—The Committee on Horses report that they award the pre- 
mium for ‘the best Mare” to Col. Hampton’s b. m. Bay Maria, by Eclipse. 

For the 2d, to Col. Hampton’s Imp. b. m. Emily, by Emilius. 

For the best yearling colt to Col. Hampton’s ch. c. by Plenipo, out of 
Delphine. P. M. Butter, 

Columbia, 25th Nov., 1840. Acting Manager. 


The Committee on Cattle, to whom was referred the examination of Stock, and 
distribution of premiums, respectfully report, 

That they have considered the characters and respective merits of all which 
were submitted for exhibition, and that the following are the awards :— 

To Col. W. Hampton for the finest thorough-bred Durham Bull. 

To B. F. Taylor, Esq., for the best thorough-bred Durham Cow. 

To Col. W. Hampton forthe 2d best Cow (Durham). 

To Col. W. Hampton for the best Heifer (Imp. Ayrshire), under three years old. 

Rw Dr. J. B. Davis for the best Heifer (Durham and Devon), under two years 
old. 

To C. M‘Culloch for the best yearling Bull (Tuscan). 

To Dr. H. H. Toland for the best Bull Calf (Durham and Devon), under nine 
months old. 

To R. Waddell for the best Heifer Calf, under nine months old. 

B: F. Taytor, Chairman. 

The Committee on Hogs, to whom were referred the distribution of the pre- 
miums to the best specimens, awarded the following :— 

To W. E. Haskell, Esq., for the best Boar. 

To Dr. R. W. Gibbes, for the best Sow. . 

To E. Means, Esq., for the best pair of Pigs. 

The Committee, in considering the merits of the respective kinds of stock, 
were influenced in their decision by the breed which they thought best adapted for 
the improvement of the Stock of the country. E. Means, Chairman. 

The Committee of the State Agricultural Society on Sheep, report that they 
have awarded 

To Col. W. Hampton the premium for the best Ram. 

To Benjamin F. Taylor, Esq., the premium for the 2d best Ram. 

To Col. W. Hampton the premium for the best Ewe. 

No pair of Lambs having been exhibited, the Committee awarded no pre- 
mium. 

_The Committee noticed with interest a broad tail Ram, exhibited by John C. 
Singleton, Esq., more particularly from the fact, that the second best Ram was a 
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cross of that breed with the Merino, and would seem to hold out strong expecta- 
tions of improvement from a cross of that stock with others. 

Columbia, Nov. 26th, 1840. Epw. Taos. Herrior (For the Committee). 

The Committee on Mules unanimously award the premium to John S. Chap- 
pell for the best Mule, two years old, by the Imp. Jack, Knight of Malta. 

_ E.G. Pavmer. 

On motion the Reports were adopted. 

E. G. Palmer, Esq., made the following report on the Cotton crop of 1840, 
which was ordered to be published with the proceedings. 

The Committee appointed to ascertain the amount of the Cotton crop of the 
State of South Carolina, for the year 1840, beg leave to report, that they have 
given to the subject the closest investigation, and that from the number of per- 
sons from every portion of the State, now assembled at this place, they have en- 
joyed peculiar advantages in arriving at the most accurate information. Your 
committee have been struck with the coincidence of the views of those of whom 
they have enquired, as to the failure of the present crop—and believe that if they 
were disposed to arrive at the most accurate conclusions on the subject, that they 
would estimate the failure of the uplands crop of the State of South Carolina, 
for the year 1840, at five-eighths of the crop of 1839, which amounted to 301,569 
bales and which would make the present crop 188,480 bales. But believing that 
the safer course would be to under rather than to over-estimate the failure, with 
a view to give greater confidence in the future reports of this Society, they have 
concluded to fix the present crop at about 200,000 bales. Your committee regret 
that they have not been able to procure as ample information, in relation to the 
Santee and Sea-Island cottons, as they could desire, but believe that the failure 
will be nearly one half of the crop of 1839. 


Epwarp G. Patmer, Chairman. 





PreMIuMs— Awarded by the New Jersey State Agricultural Society, at their Ist Annual 
Exhibition, held at Trenton on Wednesday, November 11. 
Horses.—Capt. R. F. Stockton, for the best thoroughbred stud horse (Lang- 
ford.)—A Silver Cup or $10. 
Joseph Hill, for the best common-bred stud horse—Silver Cup or $10. 
‘ Dr. John A. Pool, for the best thoroughbred brood mare (Indiana.)—A Silver 
upor $8. 
Dr. John A. Pool, for the best jack—A Silver Cup or $10. 
Henry A. Moore, for the best pair of mules—Silver Cup or $10. 
oo D. Phillips, for the best Durham bull, over 2 years old—A Silver Cup 
or $15. 
Benjamin Rogers, for the next best bull—A Silver Cup or $10. 
Dr. John A. Pool, for the best Durham bull under 2 years (Bernard.)—A 
Silver Cup or $8. 
Samuel A. Pancost, for the best bull calf—A Silver Cup or $5. 
Watson Newbold, for the best pair of working oxen—A Siver Cup or $10. 
Capt. R. F. Stockton, for the next best pair—A Silver Cup or $6. 
Dr. John A. Pool, for the best milch cow (Durham breed.)—A Silver Cup 
or $10. 
Henry D. Phillips, for the next best—A Silver Cup or $6. 
Philemon Dickerson, for the best heifer—A Silver Cup or $6. 
Henry D. Phillips, for the next best—A Silver Cup or $5. 
A. C. Middleton, for the best (Lincolnshire) ram—Silver Cup or $6. 
Capt. R. F. Stockton, for the next best ram (Southdown.)—Siver Cup or $4. 
George Varnam, for the best Leicestershire ewe—Silver Cup or $4. 
A. C. Middleton, for the next best ewe—$3. 
Joshua Hollinshead, for the best Berkshire boar—Silver Cup or $10. 
Dr. John A. Pool, for the next best do.—Silver Cup or $5. 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown, for the best sow—Silver Cup or $8. 
J. Hollinshead, for the next best—$4. 
Rev. Isaac V. Brown, for the best pigs (7 months.)—Silver Cup or $5. 
William White, for the greatest quantity of sugar beet raised on one acre— 
Silver Cup or $10. 
Henry A. Moore, for the greatest quantity of Ruta Baga—Silver Cup or $10. 
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William Gulick, for the greatest quantity of carrots on ¢ of an acre—Silver 

Cup or $5. 
aleb S. Green, for the greatest quantity of Indian corn on 1 acre—Silver 
Cup or $10. 

Besides the above there were several other animals exhibited highly creditable 
to their public spirited owners. Among them were a stud horse and two brood 
mares of the Normandy breed, recently imported from France by their enterprising 
owner, Mr. E. Harris, of Morristown, which excited general admiration and were 
thought well calculated to improve the breed of the draught horse. There was 
a pair of beautiful heifers, well broke to the yoke, exhibited by Mr. W. Newbold, 
of Burlington, which attracted great attention. 

Besides the above, there were a great many animals exhibited which reflected 
great credit on the enterprise of the individuals who exhibited them. 


There were also exhibited a numbes of threshing machines and other valuable 
agricultural implements. 





EnciisH Stattions 1N 1840.—In our next number will appear a List of Win- 
ning Horses in England in 1840. The annexed summary is given in anticipation 
of the same :— 


9 of the get of Actzon (son of Scud) have won 19 Prizes. 
he ‘s Augustus (son of Sultan) “6 .. = 
. ¢ ‘¢ Belshazzar (son of Blacklock) se 9 « 
6 “ “~~ Cain (son of Paulowitz) 66 16 o6 
14“ ‘¢ ~~ Camel (son of Whalebone) 66 ae «CS 
Xt Be ‘¢ ~The Colonel (son of Whisker) = 7 - 
nu ‘© ~~ Defence (son of Whalebone) - @ 
> “Doctor Syntax (son of Paynator) - 244 =“ 
13“ ‘* Enilius (son of Orville) “ 32 sa 
ise ‘¢ Glaucus (son of Partisan) ee a» * 
4 « s¢ ~~ Glencoe (son of Sultan) 66 9 « 
5 * ‘6 Jerry (son of Smolensko) “6 13 = 
15 *“* ** Langar (son of Selim) - 4 6 
10 “ ‘*  Liverpoo] (son of Tramp) * = © 
ile ‘6 = Mulatto (son of Catton) € 20; * 
a ‘© Muley (son of Orville) - _— 
7 * ‘¢ Muley Moloch (son of Muley) nie = * 
¢ °° ‘¢  Pantaloon (son of Castrel) - 9 ™ 
13 *§ «¢ Physician (son of Brutandorf) ss 34 - 
7 # ‘¢ Plenipotentiary (son of Emilius) “ 12 as 
17“ ‘¢ Priam (son of Emilius) ae 35 a 
6 “6 ‘© Reveller (son of Comus) o 18 * 
4 « *¢ Rowton (son of Oiseau) ” 13 - 
7 «6 ‘¢ = The Saddler (son of Waverley) “ 25 - 
Q ‘Sir Hercules (son of Whalebone) “ 19 s 
. ™ «St. Nicholas (son of Emilius) - 19 = ss 
- ies ‘* St. Patrick (son of Walton) i _ = 
§ « *¢ Stumps (son of Whalebone) sin 10 - 
6 “« «© Sultan (son of Selim) as a. * 
a *¢ Taurus (son of Phantom or Morisco) xed 20; * 
ll “* ‘© Velocipede (son of Blacklock) np ae 
_ “Voltaire (son of Blacklock) - 14 ” 





Sates or Stocx.—Eaton P. Davis, of Le Mare, Tenn., has bought from 
Henry Situ of Maury Co., Tenn., his b. c. John Marsiall, by Imp. Luzbo- 
rough, 4 yrs., for $3000. Also, ch. c. Pedlar, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pi- 
zarro, 4 yrs., price $3000, from a gentleman of Tenn. 

Mr. Sewett Taytor, of New Orleans, has bought of Mr. Dawson, of Ope- 
lousas, La., b. c. Serenade, by Woodpecker, dam by Whip, 4 years old,— 
price $1700. 

Duncan F. Kenner, Esq., of Louisiana, has purchased from Mr. Greer, of 
Kentucky, his b. f. Pop Reed, by Industry, dam by Rattler, 3 yrs.—price $4000. 

Champagne.—We learn that this horse, formerly belonging to Mr. Hare, of 
Virginia, who ran him a great number of races, has been sold to Mr. Grorce F. 
Buacksurn, of Kentucky. He was got by Eclipse out of an Archy mare, and 
will be an addition to the stock of that State. 





Mr. Roer. L. Stevens, of this city, claims the name of North Star for an 
Imp. ch. c. by Emilius, out of Polly Hopkins. Also that of ,Cerito Moore for a 


br. f. by Priam, out ef Lalla Rookh. Both are by our Northern rule now three 
years old. 
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